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Makers of Baskets 


By MAbDELINE YALE WYNNE 


Women of the Atlantic Slope Vie with Their Dusky Sisters of the Pacific 


HEN the Indian 
woman of three 
centuries ago, 
with her brown 
hands construct- 
ed her baskets, 
it was with no 
thought of what 
we, the children 
of an alien race, 

were to think of them. No indefatigable 
reporter dodged her steps as she hunted 
for the tough-fibered root of vine in the 
sandy soil, or split into threads with her 
teeth the wood from ash, elm or willow. 
No kodak on sensitive gelatine roll 
caught and kept a picture of her primi- 
tive form as she carried her bundles of 
hardly gathered materials to her hut and 
there spread them out or hung them up 
to dry. 

In singleness of intent she wove her 
basket for use, and she made it strong 
because of her pride in her work. She 
made it to be beautiful because this 
basket, the product of her mind and 
hands, was the only permanent expres- 
sion of her sense of the esthetic. With 
an antique basket before one it seems al- 
most an impertinence to think of or to 
speak of basket making in our own day. 

The history and the habits of a race are 
to be read by the initiated in coil or com- 


plex weave of these old baskets. Wind- 
ing rivers, storms, wars, clouds and dances 
are portrayed in primitive imagery, so 
that by a sympathetic study one may 
reconstruct the life of an Indian tribe, 
much as the naturalist comprehends the 
ancient crustacean from the study of its 
shell. Pottery is supposed to be modern, 
as compared with baskets, and very possi- 
bly derived from them. The form of cer- 
tain specimens evidently was suggested 
by the basket into which clay had been 
pressed and baked to make a fireproof lin- 
ing; herein live coals and grain were 
tossed about together till the grain was 
parched. Baskets become to us books, 
in which we read the domestic, religious 
or war history of a race. 

One exceedingly important message 
comes with these baskets to us; it reads, 
all good art, all good craft, is encourag- 
ing, inspiring. Poor art, poor work, dis- 
courages and corrupts. A basket may 
have the curve of beauty, the charm of 
color, the dignity of good workmanship, 
and yet have been made by the hand of 
some remote, unlettered woman, squatting 
in the sun of three hundred years ago. 
To-day we must study her work, the 
labor of her hands, the outcome of her 
imagination, if we would know how beau- 
tiful a basket may be. Then, emulating 
this ancient worker and well aware of the 
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feebleness of our own sophisticated imag- 
ination and the inadequacy of our hands, 
may we not allow ourselves humbly to 
take a few wisps of swale or of meadow 
grass, of cat-tail from the swamp, or of 
the tall and evenly slender bulrush, of 
sweet June grass, or splint of ash or slip- 
pery elm, and, with a thread of Madagas- 
car raffia or of hemp for a tie, may we 
not try to express ourselves in basket lan- 
guage? 

Long we analyze the even diversity of 
the Indian basket before we can under- 
stand the method of its make. “Up two, 
and down one,” quotes the braider of 
palmleaf, but 
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predestined place. Can we ever weave 
or sew a basket! If we can, shall we not 
be proud, yes, vainglorious! 

Again before us flits the vision of the 
ancient mothers of men, sitting in the sun 
weaving, weaving through long years 
these baskets of beauty that are our joy 
and our despair. We go to the shops in 
our great cities and look in vain for a 
beautiful basket of modern make. We 
find them decked out with extraneous 
ribbons and paper flowers, colored wit!) 
pitiful, shallow pink colors, with crude, 
shameless greens; fluted, ruffled, pinched 
in, gathered, warped out of all nor- 
mal shape; but 


this formula, 
old as it is, does 
not apply to this 
Indian bit of 
work. Here 
the center- 
bound support- 


ing threads or 


multiply 
in number to- 
ward the cir- 
cumference of 
the basket, till 
the counting of 
them becomes 


ribs 


where can we 
find a basket of 
fine, honest in- 
tent and beauti- 
ful make? Is the 
day of basketry 
past? Have the 
machine and the 
modern Yankee- 
Indian monopo- 
lized the art, de- 
graded the 
standard? Is 
there under the 
sun no good bas- 


a_ bewilderment. 
Neither will it 
apply to the 
watertight basket-bottle or bowl for 
mixing meal. How can we arrive at 
the secret of the spiral, ascending 
stitch, the knowledge of which is com- 
mon alike to Egyptian and to Alas- 
kan; the stitch that suggests the swirl 
of waters? Then even if we could 
trace out and understand these complexi- 
ties, how are we to teach our fingers the 
cunning that is necessary for the evolu- 
tion of a basket ; how follow the maze of 
hanging fibers or the distracting splints 
that project in disordered abundance? 
Fingers that skip lightly through the me- 
lodious, multitudinous notes of Bach or 
of Liszt find it difficult to subdue these 
thwarting shreds, each of which has a 


“BETTER A YEAR OF DEERFIELD THAN A CYCLE OF 
MEXICO” 


ket made? 

Yes, a few In- 
dians in the west 
ply their beautifulcraft, about which much 
might be said and should be said, for ‘tis 
the “passing” of the basket craft. Some 
remote islanders still make good baskets 
and scattered peoples keep traditions of a 
worthy past, but most of all that we see is 
pitifully mean in spirit and ugly in the 
ugliest of all ways—the sophisticated. 

3ut grass still grows in the meadows, 
splints are to be had for the splinting. 
Madagascar sends to us a fine, flexible 
strand called raffia, which is stripped 
from the leaf stem of the Raffia Ruffia 
palm tree. There are, moreover, stil! 
mothers of men. Women have always 
been the makers of baskets ; it has always 
been a woman’s art. Go to! 
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RAFFIA BASKETS MADE BY MRS WYNNE’S CLASS 


Let us also make baskets here in Mas- 
suchusetts. The gigantic, commercial 
\orld need not stand still to observe with 
anxious eye our little effort; department 


stores need not make further combina- 
tions in abject fear of our organized 
Deerfield Basket Industry. We do not 
threaten commercial upheavals, but we 
will sit in our Valley of Delight and make 
baskets; good, honest baskets for use, 
with such beauty as we can evolve. For 
tliree years past we have been braiding 
palmleaf baskets. Three vears as against 
the centuries of Indian work, but better 


a year of Deerfield than a cycle of Mexico 
or any other place or era. In these three 
years we have woven many baskets and 
we have moreover created a market for 
our wares. 

The palmleaf has been braided into use- 
ful forms, fine or coarse, as the size or 
shape demanded. We have kept to sim- 
ple flat weaves; we have been shy of rib- 
bons and coy as to color, and we have 
originated some pleasing shapes. Our 
products have won for themselves a place 
and have gone hither and von to buyers 
who have been glad to get good wares, 


REED BASKETS MADE BY MISS WELLS 
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“AS A BODY OF WORKERS WE ARE YOUNG” 


while we, the weavers, have counted that 
day good in which we have made a good 
basket. 

The palmleaf Basket Industry was 
inaugurated by Miss Emma L. Coleman, 
and has proved a success. Much of this 
work has been done by those who were 
already familiar with the braiding of 
palmleaf hats, for the fingers must work 
almost automatically if one would make 
a success of it and be able to get an even 
result with rapidity. To-day the orders 
for baskets outrun the supply. 

But a new branch to the old industry 
has sprung up—a lusty, urgent branch, 
already in flower. The Raffia basket has 
appeared on our Deerfield horizon. This 
basket resembles those made by the Nav- 
ajo Indians as to its weave or stitch. It 
is of a coiled make, even, strong and 
capable of many variations in form, while 


its stitch readily lends itself to color 
design. A basket of this make shoul 
last indefinitely and become more béauti- 
ful as time and use mellow its color tones. 
We aspire also to insure beauty and per 
manence of color by the use of vegetable 


dyes. We now have indigo blue in two 
shades, madder for brown and pink, log 
wood for black and fustic for green; our 
dyer is skillful and her colors are fine in 
quality. The few store-bought dyes that 
we use are but temporary intrusions, an 
we shall exorcise the aniline fiend as soon 
as possible ; he is already subdued in tint 
and modestly masquerades as something 
better than he is. 

Swale and sweet grass, cat-tail and 
sweet flag and all the lush growths of the 
rich meadows have contributed to our 
store of material. Our hands are dail) 
growing in skill, enthusiasm reigns and 
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we joy in the doing. Behold! We have 
made baskets; yes, and sold them, and 
orders have come to us. For every basket 
there has been a buyer. As a body of 
workers we are young, young we are also 
as individuals, most of us being some- 


where between six and sixty years of age. 
The sun that shone of old upon the Indian 
women as they split their fibers and wove 
their wondrously beautiful baskets still 
shines on us in the open, amid the fasci- 
nating litter of our craft. 


“Right”? Housekeeping 


rom an Address by Mrs LinpA Hutt Larnep, President of the National Household 
Economic Association 


|= first step along any line of human 
endeavor is dissatisfaction with 
things that exist. Over a hundred years 
ago Count Rumford of Bavaria—who 
was plain Mr Thompson in New England 
—-discovered that something was amiss in 
the army rations of the German soldier. 
Then toward the end of the nineteenth 
century many others became convinced 
that all was not well in our households. 
It was this realization that the home was 
not keeping up with the procession of 
progress that gave rise to the National 
liousehold Economic association. 

A noble discontent with the ever-in- 
creasing chaos of the American house- 
hold crept into the minds of three eminent 
women at the time of the world’s exposi- 
tion of ’93, and the tangible result was 
the placing of household economics on 
the program of the famous congresses of 
that summer. The last decade has shown 
that they were wise in their undertaking, 
for we now see this work in our women’s 
clubs, our colleges and institutions, in 
the public schools, and even this united 
effort is visible in improvements in indi- 
vidual homes. There is much evident 
activity in all parts of the country, and the 
national association serves as a clearing 
house, a reciprocity bureau. At its an- 
nual meetings, methods are discussed, 
successes emulated and mistakes avoided, 
‘hus proving that there is power and help- 
fulness in co-operation. 

The investigations of our scientific 


leaders are giving us a practical solution 
of the best methods to apply to all work 
in the household, to make our homes more 
comfortable, more healthful and more 
economic in time, strength and money. 
There is, however, no progress without 
much struggle and disheartening discour- 
agement, and the greatest obstacles to 
the success of these efforts are apathy and 
indifference of those most in need of help 
—the large army of housewives. The 
older ones say they are too weary to learn 
anything new, and the beginners say they 
will be inspired to do all that is necessary. 
Those who do the work as wage-earners 
say there is no need for them to learn, as 
they are paid quite as well without; and 
where would they go for this enlighten- 
ment and who would pay for it? This is 
the most serious obstacle in our way, but 
we must only work a little harder, talk 
more and talk everywhere if we would 
secure the co-operation which will enable 
us to demand a standard, a right way of 
doing everything. We want right house- 
keeping rather than good housekeeping, 
and we must induce the household em- 
ployer, the household wage-earner, the 
college graduate, the schoolgirl, and even 
the schoolboy, to accept and absorb this 
special branch of practical education. 
Our young people should be taught how 
to live as well as how to earn a living, and 
above all they should be trained to do the 
world’s work—and this is a_ practical, 
workaday world. 
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Letley; or Tante’s Thanksgiving 


By Jutia Ditto YounG 


és N°: girls, I won’t go to any matinee 

to-day, and that’s flat,” said Mrs 
Merriam. “I’m tired of Sousa’s band and 
Morie’s juggling’”— 

“And even of Vaudeville himself, as 
the country woman said,” laughed Mrs 
Merriam’s granddaughter, Dulie. “But, 
Tante Angelique,” she continued—(Mrs 
Merriam had declined from the outset 
to be called grandma, and when the girls 
had begun to study French they had 
invented the above appellation )—‘but, 
Tante Angelique, we shall be in the way 
if we stay.” 

“How can anyone be in the way in a 
great house like this?” demanded Mrs 
Merriam. “And, girls, we always used 
to keep Thanksgiving partly as a religious 
holiday, and I should like to be allowed 
to sit here and think over old times and 
try to find out if I’ve really anything left 
to be thankful for.” 

“Oh, now, Tante, that’s wicked, you 
know,” said Karye,—which is the pretty 
new Greekish way of spelling Carrie. 
“Here you have still good health, good 
looks, and the lovingest family in town.” 

“Yes, a crew of noisy mischievous boys 
and girls who never give me an hour’s 
peace. You all come tramping in here, 
wearing out the only bit of good rag 
carpet there is in the house, always beg- 
ging me to go somewhere or do some- 
thing against my will. I’m tired of it. 
| don’t want to be petted, I want to be 
let alone.” 

The girls exchanged glances of dismay. 

“T’m tired mending and slaving for you 
all” — 

“But you know you needn’t do it, 
Tante !” 

—‘“and keeping track of your things, 
and putting the lilac underwear in Rob’s 
bureau and the blue in Joe’s and the pink 
in Paul’s. I don’t like so much responsi- 
bility. Why, this very morning Laurie 
had the impudence to ask me if I put 


away his skate sharpener for him last 
spring.” 

“Well, it ts horrid,” said Dulie, smil- 
ing at her sister. “I should think you'd 
go away somewhere and board all by 
yourself.” 

“I declare I would if”’—but she shut 
her lips quickly, too loyal and too delicate 
to tell these girls that she had been 2:! 
but penniless ever since she had sold her 
home many years before and had put the 
money into the hands of her son, John 
Merriam, the father of these girls. It 
had helped him, saved him, made it pos- 
sible for him to climb the ladder of suc- 
cess up which he was now so rapidly 
mounting, and she had never regretted 
the sacrifice; but of late she was, as she 
phrased it, “getting tired” of the constant 
presence of the roystering lads and fash- 
ionable young ladies who coaxed and 
caressed her, and tormented her - with 
attentions and exactions. 

“No, I can’t keep up with the proces- 
sion any longer,” resumed Tante. “I’ve 
learned slang to please you, and I say a 
thing is fiendish when I like it and fierce 
when I don’t; but it’s not becoming. I 
hum Rosey Posey and The Kangaroo’s 
Tail when really I’d rather sing hymns. 
I despise marshmallows and crystallized 
violets. What’s the matter with butter- 
scotch and vinegar candy? Telephones 
are handy, and so are the trolleys, and I 
should miss the brougham; but I can’t 
bear to surrender all the old-fashioned 
ways.” 

“But, Tante, the matinee,” ventured 
Karye. 

“T suppose I wouldn’t be allowed to 
assist in the cooking, anyway? When 
your mother only kept one girl they were 
glad enough to have me stuff the turkey.” 

“Mercy, Tante! The chef would 
resign!” 

“Well, what’s the play? I won’t see 
"Way Down East, Shore Acres or The 
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Old Homestead again, they break me all 
up.” 

“It’s Florodora, the sweetest thing that 
ever came down the pike,” said Karye, 
“and I'll tell you what, Tante Angelique, 
if you'll go to-day, we will solemnly 
promise never to ask you again.” 

“It’s a go!” said the sprightly old lady, 
and then she dism‘ssed the young people 
from her chamber and before proceed- 
ing with her toilet sat for a few moments 
looking about her at the few relics of 
the past she had been able to drag out of 
the swirling currents of time. There 
were some portraits of dead and gone 
dear ones in oval frames of black walnut ; 
a row of pitchers on a shelf, china, crock- 
ery, silver, stoneware; shabby precious 
volumes in the very bookcase her hus- 
band had made in the evenings after his 
day’s work; two tall vases with white 
grapes on a blue ground; a tea caddy; a 
dark blue platter ; a bracket with a square 
squat clock on it; a long string of love 
buttons that had belonged to the little 
girl who died ; a large oblong mirror with 
a gilt frame; geraniums in the window, 
also a hunchy old canary, who yet had 
spirit to call and scold her; baskets with 
knitting and with silk and cotton patch- 
work ; and in a cabinet the white and gold 
china tea set her brother had sent her the 
day he enlisted in the civil war. Ah! 
how long ago it all was! But the sting 
of these losses and bereavements was 
past, and there was a melancholy sweet- 
ness in thus lingering amid the old mem- 
ories. She recalled one by one other 
Thanksgivings in her own home. 

Home! how much that means to a 
woman! It seemed to her that the loss 
of her home was almost the cruelest blow 
of all. She loved her son, his wife, their 
children ; but she had not force, not time 
enough for them and for herself, too; it 
was a strain to share their overflowing 
life. She longed for peace and quiet, to 
sit as now dreaming— 


“Tante! Tante Angelique! aren’t you 
coming? The carriage is here, and 
mamma says you will need your muff!” 
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And in a rush of young feet and voices, 
amid a flutter of ribbons and ruffles and 
curls, Mrs Merriam was whisked out of 
the house; and lo! the next instant, like 
the elves and goblins in a tr2nsformation 
scene, there popped into the room several 
boys, two men, two women and a lady, 
and these intruders began what appeared 
to be a deliberate and wanton desecra- 
tion of Tante’s simple treasures. 

At the conclusion of Florodora, as the 
three were coming out in the crush, Mrs 
Merriam suddenly lost sight of her grand- 
daughters. She walked out to the curb 
and waited quietly, and in a moment her 
son was beside her. 

“Well, mother! this is a lucky meet- 
ing!’ he said, with hearty pleasure in 
his voice. “Never mind the girls, we’il 
drive home without ’em. It isn’t often 
you and I have the chance of a little visit 
like this.” 

No, it was not often, for a man does 
not get rich sitting at home talking with 
his mother, and the general conversation 
at table three times a day was all Mr 
Merriam could afford to give his family ; 
but to-night the tension on him was 
relaxed, and he chatted pleasantly as 
they rolled along. 

“Well, mother,” he said, after a pause, 
“and how do you like being rich? For 
we are rich at last, beyond question.” 

“I’m very glad for the rest of you, 
Johnny,” said Tante, “but for myself, 
dear, I’m afraid it has come a little too 
late.” 

“Oh, no, mother!” . 

“Oh, it’s no one’s fault, John, only I’m 
just tired out trying to get hardened to 
new luxuries,—trying to live as fast as 
the others do. Why, I don’t get time to 
read the papers any more,—and they’re 
so big! Everything is different. I some- 
times wish it were all over and that I were 
at rest up in the little graveyard where 
your father is.” 

“Mother! don’t talk so! Sometimes 
I think I was wrong to take your home 
away from you that were so willing to 
give it; but it seemed the only way; and 
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you couldn’t have lived there all these 
years anyway; they pulled it down, you 
know, and built a boiler factory on the 
land.” 

‘Oh, it’s all right,” said Tante. “I 
never grudged it, I never think of it. 
And I’m as happy as a woman of my 
years can expect to be.” But she found 
her handkerchief and wiped her eyes, for 
the image of her dear little home nest 
ruined forever had been too much for 
her. 

“There, there, mother, don’t cry,” said 
the man, tenderly. “Hallo! we're stop- 
ping already, though we’re not quite 
home. It’s at a house where I’ve a little 
business to do. Cheer up, and come in 


with me,—it’s such a quaint little place, 
I want you to see it.” 
‘Me go into a strange woman’s house, 
. where I’ve never set foot? Well, I guess 
not!” said Tante, firmly. 
But John was firm, too, and would 
“Come, dear, you won’t 


not let her off. 
be sorry,” 
descend. 

“There it is again,” scolded Tante, as 
they mounted the steps. “As usual, I’m 
doing something I don’t wish to.” 

A pleasant looking woman admitted 
them, and said cordially to Mrs Merriam: 

“The mistress has just come in, ma’am, 
and you'll see her in a minute.” 

“What a neat, bright, little parlor!” 
remarked Tante, entering it. ‘Where 
all the furnishings are spick, span new, 
a place smells of varnish; where they’re 
all old, it’s like an auction room. But 
here the new and old are blended so 
nicely,—there’s a homely, plain, cheerful 
touch,—don’t you feel it?” 

“Indeed I do,” confessed John. 
“There’s nothing here 

“*Too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food.’” 

“Now, what sensible table covers those 
green felt ones stamped in black used to 
be!” observed Tante. “I’ve got one like 
that in one of my boxes in the attic, and 
| would have said there wasn’t a second 
in the city. I always liked that way of 


he said, assisting her to 
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arranging books on a table like the spokes 
of a wheel.” 

“T remember you did.” 

“IT wouldn’t bring out daguerreotypes 
though, they’re really too out-of-date,” 
she commented. “The table has a mar- 
ble top. That lamp is better than we 
used to have, I'll admit. Those blue and 
white vases are something like mine. 
Johnny, this woman must have been buy- 
ing things about the time I was.” 

“It looks so!” 

“No oriental effects, no glass lanterns 
nor brass bowls, no Moorish tables cov- 
ered with trash to break your neck over, 
no cozy corners to catch dust and 
microbes,” declared Tante, approvingly. 
“This is a charming room. I dare say 
there is a rag carpet upstairs.” 

“There certainly is,” said John. 
“There are only two bedrooms, and one 
has a rag carpet and the other the scarlet 
and green ingrain they still manufacture 
for the backwoods. One bed is covered 
with a log cabin quilt, the other with an 
Irish chain.” 

“How that yellow canary sings, even 
by gaslight! It’s a roller. The other 
little fellow is like my Dan, cage and all. 
Why, he calls me, it is Dan!’ Why, where 
am 1? That clock,—that string of but- 
tons! These are my things! Am I 
going crazy? Is this house a wedding 
present for one of the girls?” 

“No, no, mother, don’t be startled. 
Sadie, the maid, said you should see the 
mistress in a moment, and here she is!” 

And John turned her about before her 
own gilt-framed mirror, and it was a very 
excited old lady she confronted, with a 
face rather alarmingly white until Sadie 
forced a glass of wine upon her. 

“This house is yours, mother,” said 
John, “and here’s the deed. Fanny and 
I have been planning it for weeks, and 
we rushed the finishing touches through 
to-day. If you don’t like the way we've 
put things, you can change ’em all round 
again.” 

“Tt’s perfect, all except the daguerreo- 
types.” 
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“You can cook, you can even wash and 
iron. You can set the milk for cream, 
instead of buying it in bottles.” 

“T can’t take it in at all yet,” murmured 
Tante. “But I do think that to-morrow, 
Johnny, will be the very best Thanksgiv- 
ing I ever had!” 

“And now we'll have tea,—no night 
dinners here, I suppose,—and later they'll 
all be over to see how you like it.” 

So the two sat down to a dainty supper 
in the tiny dining room. Tante scarce 
knew what she was eating and drinking, 
she took such delight in pouring tea at 
the head of her own table once more, and 
in using the white and gold china and 
her mother’s cream spoon and sugar 
shovel, and yes, there was a caster in 
the middle of the table; a veritable resur- 
rection this. 

“And Johnny, these are the teaspoons 
you bit and dented when you were a kid, 
—a boy, I mean,—I’m not going to use 
slang any more,” said Tante. 

“You know, mother, I’m coming to tea 
with you often like this,” said John, “and 
I believe we'll see more of each other 
than when we were under the same roof. 
And you are really happy ?” 

“Oh, so happy! It makes me dizzy, 
to think of all the things I needn’t do any 
more. And there’s other things I can 
do. I can give a bee and tie comforters. 
But, John, there’s one thing” — 

“Oh, yes, the roc’s egg in Aladdin’s 
palace!” 

“Do you think—I know it’s awful—but 
do you think”—and she actually lowered 
her voice—“that I might make soft 
soap ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said John, 
dubiously. “The girls didn’t say any- 
thing about that. I don’t think they ever 
heard of it. But do it on the sly or 
they'll make a society fad of it, and put 
‘Soft soap’ on the corner of cards, as 
they put ‘Thimble’ now. And here they 
all are!” 
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And in they trooped, rosy and laugh- 
ing, with a volley of questions anc 
exclamations, and having that instan: 
dined proceeded to eat up all that was 
left on Tante’s table. 

“Now you see if you hadn’t obeyed us 
and gone to the mat mamma could never 
have finished here,” said Dulie. 

“The name of the house is Letley,” saic! 
Karye. 

“Which means, ‘A quiet place,’” said 
Rob. 

“There’s a garden and an arbor,” saic 


Paul. 


“And a telephone,” said Joe. 

“How often may we come over, 
Tante?” 

“Will you have office hours?” 

“T speak for Sunday afternoons,” said 
the chief of the clan. 

“Have you seen the kitchen? It’s 
cute!” 

“You won’t ever say “The Old Home 
Ain’t What It Used To Be’ any more, 
will you, Tante?” 

“Did you know coon songs are all out? 
Coster songs are the rage!” 

“Can’t we all have dinner here 
to-morrow ?” 

“Goosey! when it’s all ready at our 
house !” 

“But she’s coming, isn’t she?” 

“Well, I should smile!” 

“You see, dear mother,’ said Mrs 
Merriam the younger, “it means having 
two homes for the children; but they 
mustn’t bother you too much.” 

“Don’t begin by wearing out your 
welcome, boys,” said John. “Run home 
now, and your mother and I will go 
through the house with grandma.” 

So they bid good-night and scampered 
away,—only Laurie, the youngest, ran 
back to kiss his grandmother, and to 
whisper in her ear: 

“Say, Tante, you will keep an eye out 
for my skate sharpener, won’t you?” 


“ ANCIENT DISHES OF PEWTER OR CHINA” 


An Ancient Kitchen 


HE kitchen utensils of two hundred 
years ago in America were copied 
irom those used in the home country. 
Yankee ingenuity had not then asserted 
itself. Ifa pot, pan or churn, which had 
been transported from the old home in 
England, Scotland or Holland, wore out, 
a new one of exactly the same pattern 
was fashioned laboriously by the black- 
smith or carpenter. Worn-out spoons 
were replaced in a humble spoon factory, 
for a belonging of at least one home in a 
small community was an iron spoon mold, 
into which boiling lead was poured with 
due caution. The spoons which had 
erown bent or broken from steady service 
were melted about once a year and the 
result was a set of new, shining spoons, 
molded anew for about a penny apiece. 
The heart of this spacious kitchen is 
the vast fireplace. It is so wide that 
doubtless in keen wintry weathe~ the fire 


was replenished by forelogs and back- 
logs, dragged in by a horse and chain or 
on the handsled, used for fire replenish- 
ing. Up inside the chimney’s great throat 
stretches the iron back-bar, from which 
hangs a marvelous array of trammels, 
hakes, pot-hangers, pot-claws, pot-clips, 
pot-brakes and pot-crooks. Over the 
fireplace are all the paraphernalia which 
usually seemed to demand that place in 
a colonial kitchen. Overhead hangs an 
ancient fowling piece, and above that a 
long pole strung with dried apples, pep- 
pers, rings of pumpkin and a gourd dip- 
per, which might have seen its first lusty 
summer a hundred years ago. Lanterns 
are here in plenty. They were a nightly 
necessity when street lamps were not 
known and when the moon was stingy of 
her light. Then near by stands a strange 
medley of bottles, costly things in colo- 
nial days, for glass factories were rare; 
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“THE HEART OF THIS SPACIOUS KITCHEN IS THE VAST FIREPLACE ” 


battered tin candlesticks, dumpy peppers 
and salts, a queer old sausage gun and 


various droll brown piggins. On the 
wooden board under the mantel hang a 
corroded candle box, a tinder box and 
an ancient Betty lamp and sconces hold- 
ing a candle of bayberry wax. All 
around the hearthstone sit various forms 
of the roasting kitchen or Dutch oven. 
They are strange, box-like devices, in 
which the roast stood spluttering by a 
glowing fire, while a little door at the 
back opened conveniently to allow basting 
to be done. The bake kettle stands 
beside. It was set on its strong, stumpy 
legs in the middle of the hot coals, and 
filled with bread, biscuit or pie. The 
heavy convex lid fitted close and into it 
were heaped red hot coals to give heat 
overhead. Baking in these days was 
done by the clock; it was impossible to 


peep in to see how a dish in the bake. 


kettle was progressing. There are old 
men and women alive to-day who cherish 
memories of such perfection of shortcake, 
pie, rolls and gingerbread as no latter-day 
oven can produce. Above this hangs the 
clock jack, more ancient even than the 
bake kettle. This held the roast and 
turned it with a regularity not even 
achieved by the patient, bow-legged little 
turnspit dog. Other curious utensils in 
the chimney corner are the long-handled 
spider made to let the cook fry her pota- 
toes or salt pork without the frizzling 
of her face. Sometimes when she was 
busy she attached the long handle to the 
lazy-maid, a hooked contrivance, and 
shook up the contents of the pan between 
tasks. In colonial days the cooking 
spoons, knives and two-tined forks were 
stuck by the chimney corner in a leather 
strap or in a basket of Indian manufac- 
ture. At both sides of the great kitchen 
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stand jong rows of ancient dishes of pew- 
ter and china, wooden trenchers and 
battered old coffee pots, side by side with 
“The porringers that in a row 
Hung high and made a glittering show.” 
People speak of the good old times. 
A housewife pauses to debate the adjec- 
tive as she lingers by the utensils that 
tel! of tasks not included in household 
lajor of to-day ; the well-stained dye tub, 
the heavy, worm-eaten churn, great grain 
baskets, candle molds, iron pots that 
weigh forty pounds, huge soap kettles, 
rude cornshellers, the group of cheese 
baskets with a cheese ladder and cheese 
press, wheels for spinning flax and wool, 
and mighty frames for the weaving of 
rag carpets. The tasks of these good 
cld times are verily lightened to-day. 
The furniture of the ancient kitchen is 
interesting. There are tall settees with 
their brown backs rubbed bare by long 
years of usage; straight-backed colonial 
chairs and low tables; clumsy cradles, 
old-fashioned dressers; a turn-up bed, 
such as was to be found within chintz or 
homespun curtains in every well-fur- 
nished kitchen. It was the pioneer of the 
folding bed of to-day, but less preten- 
tious. It is a strong frame with a net- 
work of rope. At night it was pulled 
down to rest on two substantial legs ; dur- 
ing the day it was hooked with all the 
bedding inside to a ring in the wall. 
During the winter, at least, this was the 
sleeping quarters for the master and mis- 
tress of the house, who relegated the icy 
atmosphere of upper rooms to the 


younger generation. Another interesting 
piece of furniture is an enormous old cup- 
board. This was brought to town one 
hundred and fifty years ago, laid flat in 
a wagon. It journeyed for days over hill 
and meadow, with the children riding in 
one end of its capacious interior ; the pigs 
were in the other end. Even now its 
days of service are not numbered. 

One can imagine great feast days in 
this old kitchen; Thanksgivings when 
the fire was lit for one entire week under 
the spacious Dutch oven, and the long- 
handled shovel, or slice, as it was called, 
was in constant use; mince pie, pumpkin, 
apple and quince pies were made by the 
score; the spicy fragrance of raised cake 
and apple butter filled the atmosphere. 
There had been slaughter in the poultry 
yard; killing day was over and the cellar 
was full of good food for winter; the 
cider press made fruity odors outdoors 
and the kitchen spice mill was kept busy. 
The plenty of Thanksgiving was so com- 
mon that history lingers over it fondly. 
There is a record, though, of one poor 
year, and of that the story is told of a 
good wife in Newport, New Hampshire, 
who tried to the best of her ability to 
keep Thanksgiving. Her mince pie was 
made of chopped bear’s meat and dried 
pumpkin with maple sugar for sweeten- 
ing. White flour was not forthcoming, 
so her pie crust was made from rough 
corn meal. But everlasting will be the 
loyalty of her husband, for it is recorded 
that he was wont to declare that was the 
best mince pie he had ever eaten! 
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[Facsimile of the author’s manuscript, 


as it reached the Editor] Sada Enco. 
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Margaret Sage? & Sangsier 


Ae“ is the land of the cosmop- 
olite. Every nation on the face of 
the earth sends here her sons and 
daughters, and in our keen electric at- 
mosphere, in our swarming cities and 
on our wide farmlands, they become 
changed and assimilated, and their chil- 
dren and children’s children will be 
Americans. Our public schools are doing 
no better work than in teaching love for 
and loyalty to the flag to the foreign- 
born pupils who sit at their desks, and 
to the children born on our soil whose 
parents cannot yet speak English. 

The coming man in America will need 
a broad education and swift sympathies 
that he may keep abreast of the ever- 
inflowing tide of immigrants, and be 


leader and counselor where leading and 
counsel are needed. But the coming man 
is to-day a boy, in process of preparation 
for the future, and when he reaches his 
maturity he will bear for all his life the 
impress of his childhood’s training. We 
acknowledge whenever we consider the 
matter that acquaintance with a various 
social fabric is a helpful factor in a man’s 
success, that it saves him from narrow- 
ness and illiberality, and gives him a key, 
or, if you choose, a countersign to wise 
and influential citizenship. But it is one 
thing to theorize in the general, and 
another to adapt a theory to the indi- 
vidual case. With the rapid material 
growth of our country and with the deep- 
ening of separating lines between the 
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different classes, there has sprung into 
being a certain air of unfriendliness. 
Compassion exists, and patronage, neith- 
er of which is the same as simple, equal 
friendship. 

The mother whose little son is her 
pride, clean, sturdy, refined, thorough- 
bred, seeks for him companionship 
among his peers. In school and on the 
playground she cannot tolerate an admix- 
ture of baser metals, her boy being, in her 
view, of the finest gold. No Brahmin of 
the purest caste looks down from a loftier 
hight on the Pariah than many a Chris- 
tian woman in America on the little [rish 
and Italian and Swedish laddies whom 
her son finds charming comrades in the 
street. Her dislike and exclusiveness 
sometimes reach the point of absolute 
prohibition, or she deprives her boy of the 
wholesome rough and tumble of school 
life, and has him educated at home, so 
that his manners and morals may escape 
unscathed in the contacts inseparable 


from republican mingling of the mass; 
your boy, my boy, everybody’s boy, all 
reciting together, shouting together on 
the ball ground, running races together 
in the first contests of their careers. 


Now it is right to watch sedulously 
over a boy.: A boy, in good clothes or in 
rags, should be fearless, brave, truth-tell- 
ing, magnanimous and obedient. The sen- 
ator’s son, or the president’s, may be this 
sort of boy. So may the washerwoman’s 
and the day-laborer’s son. Every boy 
should be polite, lifting his cap to women, 
assisting old age, defending the weak. 
I have seen a newsboy, brought up in 
the slums, who illustrated in his common- 
place daily life this gracious courtesy, 
and I have also found the same urbane 
and lovable demeanor in the child of a 
luxurious home. It is a question, one 
sees, of the boy and the stuff that is in 
him. 

Boys are neither snobs nor toadies 
unless they are made so, and left to them- 
selves they have a democratic simplicity 
of nature, and a magical way of piercing 
through the surface and getting at the 
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core of things. A boy trained in the 
amenities of a Christian home, and early 
taught the fear of God and the iove of 
his fellows, will intuitively choose his 
intimates from boys. of his own kind. 
But he will receive no detriment from 
tilting in the daily lists with boys of a'l 
kinds. 

In those ante-bellum years which have 
now receded into the mists of a half-for- 
gotten past, the boys on an old plantation 
were wont to play together without lect 
or hindrance. The child of the master 
and the child of the slave romped, fought, 
lived and flourished under the same 
regime. Black, brown and white, they 
were on the friendliest possible terms, 
and no harm befell the white boy from 
his contact with the pickanniny. 

The thing to be dreaded, as a danger 
to the children of the better educate: 
classes, is that they may grow up to 
despise politics and ignore their duties to 
the republic. If this happen, if our finely- 
trained young men leave college with a 
sneer at the call of their native land to 
serve her in civil paths, the country 
must be wounded. Corruption stalking 
through great municipalities unrebuked. 
a decline of the public conscience, and 
the holding aloof of the best men from 
the ballot box and from the contests of 
the political arena, march together and 
menace liberty the more surely that we 
are becoming so rich. A great, rich 
country needs the services of her best 
children, and they should be spontaneous. 
the outcome of hearts and minds which 
from the earliest development have been 
growing in devotion to her needs. 

Now this is by no means a plea to 
parents to let their boys, or their girls. 
run wild. Whoever does not impress 
your child, his playmate does. He is edu- 
cated in the street, at the game, at the 
postoffice, and in the schoolroom, as cer- 
tainly as in your household. The next 
bigger boy whom he adores because he 
is big and strong takes a hand in the boy’s 
molding. Every association he forms 
leaves some trace upon him, for good or 
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for ill. You cannot throw him into the 
sulf and bid him sink or swim. He 
‘ust be guarded and looked out for, and 
‘ou must know whom he walks and talks 
‘ith, whom he plays with, who sits beside 
im at school. He will not be specially 
urt by a lad who eats with his knife, 
\ut a lad who is profane, or immodest, or 
urtive, may do him irreparable injury. 
Far more than she prizes pearls and 
liamonds let the mother prize her boy’s 
-onfidence. Not merely when he is a 
ittle golden-haired cherub should she 
‘ive him herself at the bedtime hour, for 
. nightly chat, but when he is older, at 
ourteen or fifteen, when he has trials 
ind temptations, let him feel that he can 
‘ell her everything and that she will not 
be shocked, nor censorious; that she will 
understand and advise. 
His friends of every degree should be 
ncouraged and invited to the home, and 


as they share the boy’s pursuits, the 
mother may be quietly observant, and see 
where she can help; she can do much to 
prevent the ascendancy of an unprinci- 
pled lad, and her doors should be shut 
against one who is unclean in speech and 
behavior. Under God, the mother holds 
her boy’s life in her hand. 

Nor is the father free from obligation. 
A boy’s father epitomizes to him the 
whole story of manhood. A boy reflects 
his father’s opinions, accepts his modes 
of thought, and aims to be as much like 
him as he can. A father is as sacredly 
bound to be his boy’s chum and comrade 
as to be his tutor and governor, and to 
provide for him food and clothing. If a 
father keep pace with the boy, suiting 
his long steps to the shorter ones, there 
will be small danger that the little fellow 
will make a serious blunder in choosing 
his associates. 


Thanksgiving at Plymouth, 1621 


Pictured on Our Cover 


Ts scene depicted by the artist on 
the cover of Goop HouSEKEEPING 
this month carries one’s imagination back 
to the November of 1621, to an era and 
a people for whom realization was weak, 
while hope was strong. There had been 
months of leanness, of death, of terror of 
savage foe, and homesickness. The first 
harvest at old Plymouth betokened a year 
of plenty and peace, accordingly Gov- 
ernor Bradford appointed in November a 
week of Thanksgiving. The fishermen 
were ordered “to scour the seas for spoil,” 
the hunters “to shoulder their matchlocks 
and bring in such game as would allow 
the Mayflower colony in a more special 
manner to rejoice together.” The result 
was a supply of wild turkey, deer, bear 
and game of every sort in such abundance 


as amply to feed the colony for a week. 
They had as guests, the friendly chief, 
Massasoit, and ninety of his Indians. 
The Indians contributed to the feast five 
deer and a “great. basket of oysters.” 
This was the introduction of the young 
colony to its afterward favorite shellfish, 
and the women cooked them as they best 
knew how. The menu of that immortal 
dinner has not, alas, been preserved, but 
it is known that the two dishes most fully 
appreciated by the Indians as well as the 
Americans were the“brown roast tugkey” 
and the pumpkin pie. The great feast of 
the week was outdoors, for the air was 
balmy and the sun bright. Massasoit 
was there in all the bravery of a scarlet 
coat trimmed with lace and a copper 
chain, given him, some time previous, by 
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Edward Winslow. In a strange medley 
of Indian garb and a borrowing of Euro- 
pean costume, the guest of honor was 
feted and entertained, cementing there 
the bond of friendship with the white 
settlers which held good forty-one years. 

For more than a week the festivities 
continued. In the scene portrayed on 
our cover, Massascit is the whilom guest 
of one of the Pilgrim families, getting a 
glimpse of the home life of the palefaces, 
who in turn enjoy their strange guest 
with mingled relish and awe. 

The intercourse which followed with 
Massasoit was of the friendliest. His 
braves followed the example of their 
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chief, and for years there was uninter 
rupted peace in the New England colony 
One day he brought to the governor o 
Plymouth his two young sons, Alexander 
and Philip, whom he introduced, bidding 
them all their lives dwell in harmony wit): 
their white brethren. Shortly after Mas- 
sasoit’s death he was followed to his 
grave by Alexander, and power fell into 
the hands of the younger son, whose 
name goes down through history as the 
bloodthirsty King Philip. His massacre 
and ravages of quiet villages though the 
length and breadth of New England 
struck terror to the hearts of the colonists 
tor many years. 


Injurious Food Adjuncts 


The Part Played by Salicylic Acid in the Preservation of Foods, and Its Danger 


By Proressor H. W. Witey, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department 
of Agriculture 


unobjectionable methods of food 
preservation are few in number and 
may be included in a brief summary. 
First, and most important, is steriliza- 
tion of the food product and the subse- 
quent protection of the sterilized mass 
from the entrance of decomposing germs. 
The ordinary process of “canning” fruits 
and vegetables, with which nearly every 
American housewife is familiar, is an 
illustration of this method. The desic- 
cation of food products, animal or vege- 
table, until the quantity of water remain- 
ing is insufficient to support fermentative 
life, serves to illustrate the next most im- 
portant practice. Dried beef and desic- 
cated fruits are illustrations of how well 
this simple process may be applied. The 
addition of some harmless preserving 
matter to the food completes the proc- 
esses which may be regarded as unob- 
jectionable. These substances are added 
with or without heat, as in the smoking 
of meat, salting pork, sugaring preserves, 


etc. In these cases, the preservatives 
themselves are not considered hurtful, 
and, in the case of sugar, it is a valuable 
food product. 

There are, however, certain preserving 
agents which are either open to suspicion 
in respect of wholesomeness or are known 
to be injurious to health. Chief among 
these, not because of its special virulence, 
but because of its wide use, must be 
placed salicylic acid. ‘This body is of 
very infrequent occurrence in natural 
products. It has been detected in minute 
quantities in the flowers of Spiraea 
ulmaria and in some species of Viola and 
in the Gloriosa superba. A compound of 
this acid, however, is very abundant in 
nature, being known as “wintergreen 
oil.” This oil is composed chiefly of a 
compound of the acid with the radical 
known to chemists as methyl. Winter- 
green oi! is also known as oil of gaul- 
theria. The oil of the birch has the same 
composition and the compound is found 
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in several other well-known plants. For 
many years the salicylic acid of com- 
merce was prepared solely from the 
sources above named, and while its anti- 
septic properties were well known, its 
hich price prevented its general use for 
preserving purposes. All this was rap- 
id'y changed in the discovery by the 
famous German chemist, Kolbe, made in 
1874, that this substance could be rapidly 
and cheaply prepared from carbolic acid. 

[he readers of this article are prob- 
ably but little interested in chemical proc- 
esses, but a brief description of the man- 
ner in which this most widely used 
autiseptic is prepared may be interesting 
to many who are seeking a more intimate 
knowledge of the composition of foods. 

The distillation of coal has made richer 
contributions to chemistry than any other 
o! the chemical industries, and, strange 
to say, mostly in the line of the by- 
products. The original purpose of dis- 
tilling coal was to obtain illuminating 
gas on the one hand and coke on the 
other. At the present time, the mine of 
wealth found in the coal tar is almost of 
equal value with the products at first 
sought for. Carbolic acid, with the caus- 
tic properties and peculiar odor with 
which all are familiar, is one of the lead- 
ing constituents of coal tar. From this 
it is separated by stirring with caustic 
soda, with which it forms a compound 
which, in the liquid state, is separated by 
a distinct line of demarcation from the 
other liquid and semi-liquid contents of 
the tar. This crude mass thus obtained 
is treated with hydrochloric (muriatic) 
acid, and the carbolic acid, with some 
nearly allied bodies, is thus set free. On 
subjecting this mixture to distillation, the 
nearly pure carbolic acid is separated 
hetween the temperatures of one hundred 
and eighty degrees and one hundred and 
ninety degrees centigrade. This acid, 
which distills over at the temperature 
mentioned, crystallizes at a low tempera- 
ture, in which state it is known as glacial 
carbolic acid or phenol. It is highly 
caustic, burns and destroys the skin and 


acts as a violent corrosive poison when 
taken into the stomach, as it sometimes is 
by accident or with suicidal intent. 

Kolbe discovered that when he recom- 
bined this acid with soda and subjected 
it to the action of carbon dioxid (anhy- 
drous carbonic acid) at a high tempera- 
ture, half the carbolic acid present was 
converted into the sodium salt of salicylic 
acid. Here was a simple synthetic proc- 
ess which completely paralyzed, from an 
economical standpoint, nature’s feeble 
efforts to manufacture this valuable 
antiseptic. Nature has had similar expe- 
riences with indigo and other commer- 
cial products. This process also illus- 
trates how a slight chemical change may 
completely alter the properties of a body. 
The only property which carbolic and 
salicylic acids have in common is that 
they are both antiseptic. 

Salicylic acid is found in commerce in 
two forms. The best and purest type 
occurs in fine, needle-shaped crystals 
which, if perfectly pure, are white or col 
orless. The second grade is found as a 
granular powder only obscurely crystal- 
line, but mostly amorphous. The pow- 
dered variety is often tinged with a yel- 
low or pink color, due to the presence of 
impurities. This coloration seems to be 
a reversion to a primitive state, since car- 
bolic acid often shows this chromatic 
trait. 

The pure acid has no odor and this is 
the more surprising when the pungent 
and powerful odor of the carbolic acid is 
kept in mind. The taste of the acid is 
hard to describe. It, at first, is some- 
what sweet, but the acidulous or acrid 
taste finally predominates. The impure 
acid of commerce sometimes retains a 
trace of the odor of the carbolic acid, but 
this of course is due to a lack of com- 
plete purification. 

Salicylic acid is highly prized as a 
remedial agent, especially in rheumatic 
affections. It is administered in doses 
of from two-thirds of a gram to four 
grams (ten to sixty grains). If larger 
quantities than the maximum above n.en- 
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tioned be given within twenty-four hours, 
disturbances of some of the bodily func- 
tions, usually the digestive, are likely to 
occur. The acid passes through the sys- 
tem with very little change, and much of 
that which is taken into the stomach is 
secreted unchanged. 

Salicylic acid is only sparingly soluble 
in water. At ordinary room tempera- 
ture, viz, seventy degrees Fahrenheit, 
one part dissolves in a little less than 
four hundred parts of water, but even 
this small quantity has the highest pre- 
serving effects. The acid is often sold 
in tablet form of definite weight for con- 
venience in use. Fortunately, its high 
insolubility has prevented it from being 
found in quickly poisonous quantities in 
beverages and preserved vegetables found 
on our tables. A curious feature of the 


preserving power of salicylic acid is 
found in the fact that its own aqueous 
solution tends to decompose, doubtless 
by the dissociation of its elements in the 


dilute form in which they are found. . The 
decomposition, however, is not due to fer- 
ments which in some form or other are 
the active causes of decay in foods. 

This acid is not used to any extent as 
a preservative in a powdered form to be 
spread on meats and other solid foods. 
The “embalmed beef” which played so 
important a part in the Spanish war was 
alleged to have been preserved by pow- 
dered salicylic acid, but the attempt to 
prove this was a lamentable failure. In 
fact, there are many far more effective 
preservatives than salicylic acid for meats 
and similar bodies. Among these may 
be mentioned borax, which has a reason- 
ably good reputation and is extensively 
used in preserving hams and butter sent 
to England from her Australian colonies. 

As has been already mentioned, sali- 
cylic acid has been and probably still is 
largely used in preserving cider, wine, 
unfermented grape juice, soups and 
canned vegetables containing an excess of 
water. It is not, however, the most fre- 
quently sold preservative. In a late ex- 
amination of samples of commercial food 
preservatives sold under various names 
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in open market, salicylic acid was 
found only nine times in sixty-seven 
samples. 


PROHIBITION OF THE USE OF SALICYLIC ACID 


In many of the states and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the mixing of injurious 
ingredients with food products is pro- 
hibited. In such cases the courts would 
be called upon with the aid of expert evi- 
dence to determine in each case whether 
any particular article is injurious to 
health. A far better way, it seems to 
me, would be to have this question deter- 
mined by a national and impartial com- 
mission of experts appointed by the presi- 
dent. In some of the states the use of 
chemical preservatives in particular arti- 
cles of food is absolutely prohibited. This 
is true of Massachusetts, Michigan and 
Minnesota. Ina case recently decided in 
a New York court, it was held that such 
a sweeping prohibition was unconstitu- 
tional unless it could be shown that the 
article in question was injurious. The 
real evil in these cases can never be 
reached and eradicated by special and 
proscriptive legislation. The principles 
of the statutory regulation of the sale of 
compound food products must be based 
on broad foundations of fact and applied 
in a wise and equable manner. Prosecu- 
tions based on pique or spite, or under- 
taken to curry popular favor or in the 
interests of rival competitors, can only 
be harmful and serve to bring suspicion 
and distrust on the pure food propa- 
ganda. The sale of foods containing 
salicylic acid is forbidden in Austria, 
France, Hungary, Roumania, and also in — 
Buenos Ayres. The sale of beverages 
containing this preservative is pro- 
hibited in Germany, Belgium and Swit- 
zerland. 

EFFECTS OF SALICYLIC ACID ON THE SYSTEM 

It is perfectly certain that the healthy 
normal stomach may receive a small dose 
of salicylic acid from time to time with- 
out suffering any permanent injury, but 
we need not put up defenses for those 
who are able to defend themselves. It 
is the weak and helpless who demand our 
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aid. The articles which have appeared 
in chemical and medical journals on this 
substance are legion. The mere enumera- 
tion of them would fill many pages of 
fine print. Now and then a writer makes 
a feeble defense of this much abused 
antiseptic, but the overwhelming weight 
of competent authorities is against the 
indiscriminate use of salicylic acid in 
foods. The constant ingestion of even 
sinall quantities of this substance tends 
to retard and derange digestion, promotes 
dyspepsia and exerts a general evil influ- 
ence on the bodily functions. 

The question arises: Is the use of sali- 
cylic acid in food ever permissible? The 
answer is no and yes. The principle of 
personal liberty, which is based on the 
direct responsibility of the individual, 
seems to deny the right of an outsider to 
interfere with what a man shall eat and 
drink. So, I say that anyone who wants 
to eat salicylic acid ought to be permitted 


to do so. But I doubt if there be one 
such in this country. Therefore, I answer 
the question negatively. Salicylic acid 
should never be permitted in foods, unless 
the consumer demands it. 

On the other hand, there are certain 
condimental food adjuncts, such as 
tomato catsup, which are used in small 
quantities as a sauce. A bottle of this 
lasts for several days. Even if it be 
well sterilized, this is likely to fer- 
ment when opened if not used with- 
in a short time. In such a case, it seems 
to me that a little salicylic acid might 
be added, provided the label plainly 
showed the quantity present. In such a 
case the question might be answered 
affirmatively. While I am in favor of 
prohibitory laws in respect of foods, I do 
think it is only just that our people be 
protected, at least with a label, against 
so hurtful and so widely used a substance 
as salicylic acid. 


The Flower of November 


With the waning of the autumn comes a radiant, gracious 


bloom, 


The chrysanthemum’s rich glory set against November's 


gloom. 


It ushers in the winter as the Mayflower does the 


spring. 


Aromatic odors of the forest seem to cling 
To its ragged, rumpled petals, to its glowing heart 


of gold; 


The rare fragrance of the pine tree distilled by bit- 


ter cold. 


It were as though the festal month, the closing of 
the year, 

Waited some burst of sunshine across her skies so 
drear ; 

It comes,—in pearly pinks of dawn, in crimson of 
the west, P 

In the gold and snow of ermine that might garb a 
royal guest. 

’Tis the farewell of the autumn, this child cf frost 
and fire. 

Its brave memory lives till green things come to fill 
the heart’s desire. 
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By Henry 
[Lines addressed to Mrs Carrie Cora Coulter of Bangor, Maine, in Return for a Box of Dainties] 


What scent is this that thrills me through, 
Fresh as the goddess Flora? 
’Tis from a doughnut, fair to view, 
Composed by Carrie Cora— 
A tender little maid of Maine, more lovely than Aurora! 


The sugar frosting o’er its form— 
A soft and sparkling sprinkle !— 
Hints of the light more sweet and warm 
With which her dark eyes twinkle. 
O Time, upon so fair a face delay to trace a wrinkle! 


Ah! golden wheat on prairie farm, 
In merry sunshine dancing, 
Did no wind whisper what a charm 
Of tenderness entrancing 
To your smooth flour her hands would give, its vital power enhancing? 


Ah! happy bush that bore the spice, 
You might have, in a twinkling, 
Grown to a tree of Paradise, 
Had you but gained an inkling 
Who, in this doughnut’s heart, some day, your spice-dust would be sprinkling! 


Ah! lucky pig whose generous lard, 
In hot and sputtering simmer, 
Like to the bosom of a bard, 
Where love begins to glimmer, 2 
Was lent to give this doughnut rich its gold and auburn shimmer! 


Ah! luckier pig in human form, ‘ 
For whom this doughnut tender 
Was made by one whose heart, so warm, 
Outshines her eyes’ dark splendor— 
Yet lacks this gift one perfect touch—the presence of the sender! 
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Minor Comforts of the Guest Room 


. By ANNE WARNER 


| IF’ every homemaker were compelled to 
occupy her own guest chamber for a 
week and comprehend its deficiencies as 
she Can in no other way, I wonder how 
many of such rooms would remain 
unchanged: A guest chamber is first of 
all a place of rest, therefore the bed 
should be the most prominent piece of 


tucked in at the foot and to turn a gener- 
ous portion over the blankets at the top. 
Have in addition to the regular pillows, 
a small one, not too hard (in summer a 
hair one), also an extra pair of blankets 
and a hot water bag. Keep these in 
sight in the closet or dressing room. 
Some housekeepers have the orderly fac- 
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furniture in it and be accessible from 
both sides, whether the room is large or 
small. Sacrifice appearance to utility if 
necessary to bring about this much-to- 
be-desired end. When practicable, it 
should not face the light. We all know 
the essentials of a good bed, but “people 
are queer, all but thee and me,” so let 
us cater a little to their peculiarities. 
Have the sheets long, two yards and 
three-quarters at least, ample to stay 


ulty so highly developed that it is next to 
impossible to find the very thing you 
want most in a strange room. 

If you cannot arrange to have a gas 
fixture at the head of the bed, place 
there a small table and a shaded lamp; 
this for the man with the bad habit of 
reading when he should be sleeping. 
There are a few persons who from the 
force of early training regard a bed as 
too sacred to lie down upon during the 
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BED AND BUREAU IN A GUEST ROOM AT THE HOME OF ANNE WARNER 


daytime. These will enjoy the popular 
fashion of having a sofa against the foot 
of the bed to lounge upon. Furnish it 
with a light afghan and with pillows 
having washable covers; nothing is more 
restful to tiréd nerves than the feeling 
of sweet, fresh, microbeless linen. 
Avoid (in all sleeping apartments) a 
spotty-looking wall decoration; one that 
forces tired and unwilling eyes to follow 
and count the figures as they ascend with 
appalling regularity to the ceiling or 
chasse in pairs diagonally from corner 
to corner ; or where the morning greeting 
is given from countless grotesque and 
impish little faces, supposed to represent 
innocent pansy blossoms or rosebuds. 
The most restful effect comes from walls 
of one color or of an all-over flowing 
pattern in pale harmonious tints. The 
pictures on these walls should all preach 
from texts taken from the sunny side of 
life—positively no tragedy allowed—and 
be conducive to the proper state of mind 
when one wraps “the drapery of his couch 


about him and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.” 

If your room is small, furnish with 
the greatest care and simplicity. “Be 
what you seem” in your furniture as 
well as in your life. The atmosphere of 
a room is made very disquieting by 
devices where everything is something 
else. If you can give the space, a small 
desk and appointments (including a bot- 
tle of glue) is a great convenience for 
visitors, but at all events have a lap desk 
or writing pad on the table; well fur- 
nished with the necessaries. Be gener- 
ous with stamps and save embarrass- 
ment all round. Near by have a waste 
basket and a calendar. 

In these days a dressing room end bath 
are considered indispensable, but if you 
haven’t them, it is sometimes wise to 
convert part of the closet to that use. 
If this is not feasible, the washstand can 
be put across a corner behind a folding 
screen, or the following practical idea 
carried out: suspend a hook in the ceil- 
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MINOR COMFORTS OF 


THE GUEST ROOM 


AN ARRANGEMENT ADMIRED BY ANNE WARNER'S GUESTS 


ing, directly over the washstand, and 
hang from this a large, strong Japanese 
parasol, fastened open and having the 
handle sawed off; light drapery can be 
attached to the points of the parasol, and 
arranged to loop back, or fall straight, as 
occasion arises. Put hooks on the inside 
of the washstand doors and rods across 
hoth sides and back to hold linen; the 
hack rod will be found most convenient 
for articles which are necessary but not 
always ornamental. 

I have seen a bed put with the head 
across a corner, the back of the head- 
hoard being studded with hooks and cur- 
tained with cretonne and used as an extra 
closet in emergencies. 

A bottle of ammonia and a bit of 
pumice stone should be included among 
the toilet accessories, and the hostess 
will do well to look at the soap dish 
occasionally, for it is a very exceptional 
maid who is not attacked with temporary 
blindness by this common article. This 


sort of watchful care, however, must be 
exercised with tact and discretion, lest 
the guest feel under surveillance. I have 
myself been where I had an uncomfort- 
able impression that the maid was 
stealthily lying in wait for me to leave 
a towel unfolded, or a brush a hair's 
breadth out of place, or to commit some 
other “unpardonable sin,” and I leave it to 
my readers to decide if this is the part 
of true hospitality. A small tray con- 
taining a tumbler, a medicine glass and 
teaspoon, and a covered water bottle 
filled with fresh water twice daily, per- 
haps hardly come under the head of 
minor comforts. 

Put a footstool in the room to assist 
your corpulent friend in fastening her 
boots, and a pillow in the rocking chair 
to make the thin one unconscious of her 
bones; by the way, 2 hollow footstool 
containing a blacking outfit and a metal 
foot rest is an excellent kind to purchase. 
An admirable idea for. cramped quar- 
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ters is to have a long mirror set in the 
closet door; extra hooks on the other 
side and a skirt hanger or so never come 
amiss, and a bag below them for boots 
and slippers is very desirable. Since we 
have learned that it is hygienic and not 
rank poison to have growing plants in a 
sleeping apartment, it is well to have one 
or two on a window-sill. See to it that 
windows, screens and shades work easily. 

We are all bitten with the desire to 
make our rooms “look pretty” at all haz- 
ards, and litter them with far too many 
things, when a bedroom above all others 
should not look like a museum. A guest 
ought to find ample space left for her own 
pet belongings. The delight of a well- 
furnished room is the impression of sim- 
ple appropriateness in the choice and posi- 
tion of everything, each article seeming to 
have been suggested by a need and be fit 
for the use to which it has been put. 

A handy ball of twine or a little well- 
stocked work basket will often cause a 
guest to “rise up and call you blessed,” 
especially if the latter includes a meas- 
ure, boot buttons, patent tape needle and 
a goodly supply of pins of various kinds ; 
the presence of a hatpin or two will not 
lessen the blessing, so dependent are we 
on small things. If the room has no 
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ANOTHER OF MRS WARNER’S ARTISTIC CORNERS 


mantel a small hanging shelf is almost 
essential. Place on it a few choice, read- 
able books, a thermometer and a silent) 
ticking clock—not one which says con- 
tinually “hurry-hurry, hurry-hurry!” Be 
sure that the door closes softly and locks, 
and so, good-night ! 


Overeating : 


ib len simplest answer to this question 
is contained in th: words, “Eating 
in excess of the supply of gastric juice.” 
But the darkness in which this important 
fluid does its work is scarcely greater than 
that which surrounds most of us con- 
cerning it. 

When we mortals are hurried or wor- 
ried, gloomy or out of sorts, we directly 
injure the power of digestion. To fly 
into a rage or to give way to prostrat- 
ing grief is to turn the chief of secre- 
tions into a more or less active poison. 


What Is It? 


Concentrated thought or strenuous mus- 
cular exertion immediately before or 
after a meal will make the partaker of a 
light lunch guilty of overeating. Highly 
emotional people are often badly nour- 
ished, not because they eat less than 
others, but because unpleasant emotions 
are to the mind what the mob is to the 
street : disturbers of the peace. The man 
of woman who is perpetually being an- 
noyed, or vexed, or excited, will not se- 
crete enough gastric juice to keep him or 
her from rapidly arriving at a condition 
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of skin and bones. Serene happiness is 
the heritage not only of the lower ani- 
mals, but of humanity as well. 

It is obvious that overeating is an elas- 
tic term. Dangerous superfluity for one 
vould leave another suffering the pangs 
oi unsatisfied hunger. The schoolboy 
with an unbounded stomach grows up 
aid becomes a bookkeeper. Instead of 
a free, active life he is the slave of a stool 
aud desk. Instead of oxygenating his 
biood several hours every day he breathes 
overheated office air in winter and the 
siale, lifeless atmospheric fluid that is 
called fresh air in the city during the 
summer months. Consequently he con- 
sumes languidly less than half of what he 
used to eagerly devour, and has a guilty 
iveling that he is eating too much. Let 
lim camp out in the woods for a week or 
two and the vigor that enters his lungs 
and limbs will renew his appetite and 
make overeating seem an impossibility. 

Eating too much is a disease of civili- 
zation. The uncivilized seldom get too 
much to eat, or their feastings are pre- 
ceded or followed by so many days of 
iamine that gormandizing leaves no evil 
trace. Where food is abundant, oxygen 
scarce, muscles soft through inactivity, 
and the regular occupation a tax upon the 
brain and nerves, the feeling that one has 
eaten too much or has not eaten enough, 
is a frequent and troublesome intruder. 
At times there is a combined sense of 
heing at once ill-nourished and overfed. 
This means simply that one has eaten too 
much of improper foods and not enough 
of the right ones. A famous rule for 
the cure of dyspepsia is simple and suc- 
cinct: “Take on your plate all you mean 
to eat, and eat but twice a day.” The 8 
o'clock breakfast would then consist of 
some favorite prepared grain, some fruit, 
a piece of wheat bread toasted, with an 
egg, and the 2 o’clock dinner be furnished 
forth with roast or boiled meat, two vege- 


tables and a piece of whole wheat bread 
and butter. This would be all, for one 
could not in decency heap lemon pie or 
plum pudding on the same plate with the 
potatoes. So the iced dishes and spiced 
dishes, the deviled dishes and layer cakes, 
could be given to the very poor, who, so 
far as ascertained, do not suffer from 
overeating. It should be mentioned that, 
in addition to its restrictive regimen, this 
rule prescribed for confirmed dyspep- 
tics active exercise for two hours daily 
out of doors, continued till the skin is 
moist with perspiration, and followed by 
a hard all-over rub with a coarse towel. 

But most of us have a strong prejudice 
against leaving the table hungry, or omit- 
ting a meal. We desire not to be satiated 
into stupor, but to have a comfortable 
sense of satisfied appetite. For us it will 
be wise to increase the keenness of appe- 
tite by getting as much outdoor air and 
exercise as can be compassed, and mak- 
ing our meals consist as largely as possi- 
ble of appetizing fruits and vegetables. 
There are a few things of which it is very 
difficult to eat too much: dead ripe black- 
berries, pears or peaches picked from the 
trees in a state of absolute ripeness, sweet 
apples that are mellow through and 
through, and grapes as sweet as honey. 
A really hygienic dinner for Thanksgiv- 
ing or Christmas would include turkey 
or chicken without dressing, vegetables 
and fruits, without pastry or pudding. 
The occasional overeating of pure foods 
gives merely a temporary feeling of 
inconvenience, while a surfeit of rich sub- 
stances leads to a sick headache, an attack 
of rheumatism or asthma. 

In its effects, undereating is worse 
than overeating. Bread and_ water, 
crackers and tea, will give health to us all. 
The food of those who fear that they 
overeat should be full of nourishment and 
free from grease and spices, sugar and 
vinegar, drugs. 
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“ HERE I AM, MR PHOTOGRAPHER!” 


““WE KNOW HOW TO POSE” 


The Household Camera 


Illustrations from Amateur Photographs 


O UR grandmothers kept a diary of 
household happenings; the modern 
biographer sets down the events of fam- 
ily life by the aid of the camera. Given 
the most prolific and poetic pen, it could 
not vie with the power of the sun and a 
gelatine-coated plate. One hundred years 
hence the family who can exhibit a photo- 
graphic diary of an ancestor’s home life 
will possess something more precious 
than a coat of arms. 

The present writer saw the other day 
a pictured diary which hundreds of dol- 
lars could not purchase. It was begun 
twelve years ago, when photography was 
at a mere amateurish stage of develop- 
ment. Volume One—for already there 
are nine volumes of this pictured history 
—begins on the very threshold of a new 
household. The first picture is of a 
sweet-faced bride, showing her pretty 
trousseau to a girl friend. Everything 
from the new wardrobe is scattered about 
the room ; dainty gowns and lace-trimmed 
lingerie, jaunty hats and a swell little 
coat—even the slippers and boots and a 
silver-knobbed umbrella. There follow 
a dozen pictures of events in that pre- 
nuptial week, when the old home was 
filled with a merry house party. There 
is a crowded tally-ho coach, gay with 
flags and bold with horns, a flashlight of 
a stag dinner, where ushers and best 
man are drinking a farewell to the young 
bridegroom’s bachelorhoed. The sweet- 
est picture of all is a glimpse of the bride 
standing beside a clump of hollyhocks 
in a luxuriant old garden, the garden 
where she had toddled in childhood, 
studied in school days, climbed trees or 
played at the housekeeping which came 
before her teens were past. It was hal- 
lowed, too, by courtship memories, and 
it made a happy remembrance to carry to 
the new home a thousand miles away. On 
the bridal day a camera had been hard 
at work. There is the splendid array of 
wedding gifts ; the house in all its bravery 
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of flower and ornament; the exquisite 
whiteness of the bride’s table; the wed- 
ding party; and last of all a snap-shot 
at the depot where farewells were being 
spoken. There follow picturesque bits of 
the journey, glimpses of great hotels and 
steamboats and a certain white-winged 
yacht. 

Then comes the new home. One has 
a peep at the immaculateness of each 


THE HOUSEHOLD CAMERA 


LEAF FROM AN ALBUM OF COSTUMES, SHOWING SAMPLE OF GOODS 
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daintily appointed room, even the cozy 
kitchen and the broad-shouldered maid- 
of-all-work. There are memories of “at 
home” days and pretty luncheons, and 
the first Christmas day. Then there 
appears on the scene a wonderful new 
member of the family. A legend under 
it says this is “Robert, when two days 
old.” Robert fills pages and pages after 
his debut. One finds Robert in his car- 
riage, in his hammock, trying on his first 
shoes, having his hair brushed, enjoying 
his bath, eating his bread and milk, hug- 
ging the kitty, exhibiting a wonderful 
new tooth or climbing the stairs for bed 
attired in. a nightie. Everywhere, too, 
appears the mother, a trifle less slender, 
but prettier and if pessible with a more 
radiant smile. When Robert has attained 
the dignity of morsels of trousers another 
tiny bundle appears, who thereafter is 
known as Margaret, and her career is as 
memorable as that of the firstborn. 

The twelve years are a record of a 
happy household. There are Christmas 
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“THERE IS THE SPLENDID ARRAY OF WEDDING GIFTS” 


days, Thanksgivings and birthdays; atin how fast the children grow, and how 
wedding anniversary; visits to the oid lightly Time deals with the pretty 
home, sojourns at the seashore and inthe mother; the other is how the pictures 
country; glimpses at guests who come improve. From constant practice the 
and go; of family pets, and chickens that amateur’s work has developed to some- 
roost in the sweet pea hedge. thing that has feeling, artistic power and 

Two things, in particular, are conspic- a knowledge of the technique of photog- 
uously observable in this record: one is raphy which is marvelous. 


Old and New 


By Mary F. Butts 
I 
O for the old times! We stretch across the distance 
Eager, yearning hands, hot with the heart’s fire. 
O vanished days! How fair ye are with colors 
Mixed with imagination and desire! . 


O for the old friends! Their faults are all forgotten, 
From the far past their glances woo us bright 
As the fixed stars that mock our aspirations : 
Set in the purple, palpitating night. 
II 
Ours are the new times like fields meet for the sowing; 
Let the hand be busy scattering precious seed. 
In their bosom lies all that the soul requireth, 
Shone upon by God and quickened to our need. 


Ours are the new friends, children of the Father. 
Let us love them truly for the old friends’ sake. 

Lay up while we may treasures of affection, 

Lest the hungry heart with vain longing break. 
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HIS side the Atlantic the round table 

is coming in, if indeed it has not 
already arrived. If one may judge by 
the dozens of itemized lists in any Scotch 
country paper of what they call “roups” 
or displenish sales, I should say the 
round table was going out. There is not 
a displenish sale where there is not a 
round table in the list, and in many cases, 
at that, “solid mahogany.” Scotland is 
as far removed from mahogany forests 
as America— farther, I fancy — yet, 
strange to say, even ordinary families 
have mahogany furniture on that side of 
the water and think it no cause for plum- 
ing themselves. In the United States one 
must be wealthy even to dream of such 
a thing. 

I was brought up in good, old-fash- 
ioned British fashion of spending my 
youthful eating days at the nursery table. 
Ten was considered a proper age to grad- 
uate and take one’s place with the father 
and mother at the round mahogany. I 
suppose at ten one begins to acquire 
steady habits, such as carrying one’s por- 


OUR 
EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


The Round Table 


By Mrs M. B. StaAPLeton 


ridge from the bow] to the mouth without 
spilling, or hitting the next tantalizing 
brother or sister with a soup spoon. 
Besides, the round mahogany is so high 
that even ten-year-old legs are apt to 
dangle uncomfortably in the air, although 
your chin isn’t a great way above the 
table. When one does graduate to the 
big round table it is a proud day, and the 
very essence of the most refined nursery 
manners accompanies one till it ceases to 
be a novelty, and you remember there was 
more fun in the nursery, more of a 
chance to fight. 

That makes me think of a recent news- 
paper interview with a New York land- 
lord, who claimed that the Scotch are the 
best tenants to be obtained in the metrop- 
olis because they pay rent on the tick of 
the hour. In spite of so fine a quality, 
he bars them out; he classes them as the 
greatest fighters on earth. I lay it all to 
their early dining days in the nursery. 

The British have less room to spread 
their elbows than we do; that may be 
why they choose the round table. Or 
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King Arthur may have set the fashion. 
There is certainly more room about a 
round table than there is at a square or 
an oval. In the first place there are no 
legs to interfere with the legs of human- 
ity. Nothing more inconvenient, or 
uncomfortable can be imagined than the 


DIAGRAM SHOWING A DINING ROOM IN 
WHICH IS AN OBLONG TABLE PER- 
MITTING EIGHT CHAIRS 


ROUND TABLE SEATING EIGHT PERSONS 
IN A ROOM OF THE SAME SIZE 
AS THE ONE ABOVE 


telescopic dining table of America with 
legs around which you have to wind your 
own or else sit sidewise. There are times 
when they can be forgotten no more than 
a pillar in a theater—if you are behind 
it. There is a story which cannot be 
downed that Senator Depew once made 
a total failure of an after-dinner speech— 
it was early in his career—and he con- 
fessed afterward that he forgot all he 
had planned to say simply because he 


could not forget a presumptuous, jostling 
table leg. The round table is set on a 
solid pedestal, as a rule, and it means 
comfort as well as sociability. Unless it 
is small it is not fitted, however, to the 
family who cannot afford a waitress, as 
things get sometimes beyond the polite 
reach when they wander to the middle oi 
the table. With proper service, how- 
ever, a round talfle can be set most 
attractively. 

In a delightful boarding school where 
I have eaten many a meal, seasoned with 
genial fellowship, the principal is a 
staunch upholder of the round table. The 
dining room in the fine old mansion is 
spacious enough, but as the school list 
grew larger, the room with its two long 
tables seemed to grow crowded. After 
one summer vacation, when several new 
girls were to arrive, the two long tables 
were clamped together and a carpenter 
made for them a round top. It filled 
the center of the room, but around it the 
waitresses found twice the space in which 
they had been accustomed to move. It 
accommodated thirty-two people and each 
one had elbow room enough and to spare. 
The tablecloth question grew to be a 
problem; nothing was woven to fit such 
a monstrosity. It requires three of the 
largest cloths, and a new centerpiece had 
to be purchased. Its original use had 
been to cover a round five o'clock tea 
table. When a fresh cloth goes on, the 
lightest weight among the domestics 
climbs, attired like a ballet girl, to the 
center of the table to arrange the center- 
piece and lay the edges of the cloths just 
so. Of course the ordinary family would 
not be put to such shifts, and if once the 
owners of a round table they would never 
give it up. I resent the impertinent 
intrusion of American table legs. I 
would own a round mahogany if I had to 
cross the ocean and down the bonnie 


brier bush brogue at a lowland displenish 
sale! 
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Personally Conducted Hints on Housekeeping 


Wood Floors and Their Treatment 


By Octave THANET 


T HERE was once an old darkey who 
had (in the parlance of the region) 
“parted” with five wives in succession. 
Said he: “Hit am troublous to git a 
wife; but a heap mo’ troublous to keep 
‘er!’ The same may be said of hard 
wood floors. The keeping a_ beautiful 
floor in order is one of the trials of 
average housekeeping. Nothing is more 
depressing than a neglected hard wood 
floor. Who does not recall the hard 
wood floor of the country hotel office 
wlich looks so much like a child’s face 
that has been insufficiently washed. The 
grime has got into its fiber where the 
protecting shellac has been scaled off, 
until its alternate stripes of oak and black 
walnut are only shades of the same color. 
Then there is the neglected floor of the 
private house. It has a grayish pallor or 
a worn and shaggy look of much scrub- 
bing; or it has the sticky crimes of 
unskillful waxing. When it looks clean 
it looks shabby and when it does not look 
clean it looks worse. It shows every 
scratch, at first. And no one realizes the 
prevalence of nails in heels until she gets 
an intaglio of them all over her floors. 
Many women have been driven through 
nervous prostration to matting! Or even 
to the unsanitary carpet ! 

Yet what is so attractive as a perfectly 
waxed floor with its exquisite soft glow 
that is not the hard brilliance of shellac 
but its own mellow polish! No woman 
can see a hard wood floor properly waxed 
and not covet it—BUT! The price is 
heavy. Most of us like to have our floors 
«washed; washing seems to be part of 
cleanliness, and the great virtue if not 
the great beauty of polished floors is their 
supposable cleanliness. And, generally, 
most of us like to wash in water. It 
isn’t really indispensable; hens, for 
instance, bathe in dust; but there is a 
general prejudice in its antiseptic favor. 


Now, water is fatal on a waxed floor. Not 
a drop! If ever the flower vase wavers 
and the floor is sprinkled, that part of 
the floor must be waxed anew. Of course 
wiping up with a damp cloth is quite 
out of the question. When the floor 
gets washed it must be in oil or in an 
expensive and queer-smelling “restorer.” 

I confess, to my mind (although I 
have before me, always, the example of 
the fowl which never is washed in water 
unless it get out in the rain, until it is 
killed; and some persons hold against 
even such postmortem scrubbing!) this 
weakness of wax makes heavily against 
its use. Another weakness is its exceed- 
ing slipperiness if properly polished. It 
shines like the just and it is as slippery 
as the wicked. Probably as many people 
break or sprain their limbs, falling on 
rugs which slip on waxed floors, as are 
struck by lightning ; and there is the dam- 
age to our immortal souls, wrought all 
the innumerable times when we slip but 
do not fall! 

If not polished to this high degree, a 
waxed floor holds an all-day reception for 
germs and bacilli and bacteria of every 
sort and condition. <A sticky waxed floor 
is a squalid thing. Yes, the price is 
heavy! On the other hand, a shellacked 
or varnished floor is not impeccable. In 
the first place, it is a tedious affair, 
requiring from five to seven coats of 


varnish, with sandpaper or pumice rub- - 


bing between the waits. Then, if not 


properly varnished and properly dried, 


it absorbs dust and becomes stained and 
ineradicably, at least unwashably, grimy. 
It is very easily scratched. Shellac or 
varnish darkens the wood. Too much 
water turns the floor gray. 

There is a third manner of treating 
hard wood floors, namely the simple rub- 
bing of them with crude oil. This has 
not the gloss of the wax or the brilliant 
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shine of the varnished floor. It is easier ; 
but it is not so permanent and if it is 
not skillful the floor soon becomes deplor- 
ably shabby and dirty. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the present conductor does 
not presume to advise. Let every woman 
be persuaded in her own mind and then 
meet the difficulties that she dreads least. 
If one decides on wax, crude oil is a 
good cleaning vehicle, much cheaper and 
on the whole as good as the expensive 
restorers. Such a floor needs renewal, 
cleaning, waxing and polishing with a 
loaded brush, at least twice a year. 
Oftener, if the floor gets hard usage. 

A varnished floor needs renewal just 
about as often, perhaps twice a year. 
The essential in all floors, to renew them 
properly and to keep them looking well, 
is to clean thoroughly before revarnish- 
ing. I don’t know anything that will 
clean a varnished floor so clean as liquid 
lye solution. A few tablespoonfuls of 


liquid lye (dissolved in hot water until 


it looks like soft soap) in a pail of water 
brushed over the floor with an old broom 
until every particle of dark stain is gone, 
is all that is necessary. The broom is 
likely to perish in the battle, so it is 
best to use a veteran. It is well, also, 
to wear old shoes, because lye is very 
burning ; and to have the hands protected 
by old gloves. And a man can do it 
better than a woman, if a man is avail- 
able. After cleaning, a light solution of 
vinegar and water should be washed over 
the floor to remove any superfluous lye. 
Then a single coat of varnish can be 
put on the floor with a varnish brush. 
Generally, one coat, twice a year, will 
keep a floor in order; but sometimes two 
are required, or even three, sandpapering 
the floor between the coats. If you do not 
sandpaper and thus give a “tooth” to 
the varnish, as the phrase is, you may 
notice a singular look in your varnish. 
It goes on easily and smoothly; but 
directly it beads up and the floor appears 
as if sprinkled with water. . One can 
rub down with pumice stone and water 
after the last coat, if one wishes a dull 
gloss very similar to wax; or one can 
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let the varnish shine its little day, 
untouched. Of course, with time the 
brilliant polish softens in any case. A 
varnished floor can be wiped up with a 
damp cloth or with crude oil. If with 
oil, it should be put on very lightly with 
a rag, and wiped with perfectly dry flan- 
nel until it is completely hard and dry. 
You can brush a handkerchief over it. 
in this estate, and not soil the handker- 
chief. If the floor is not wiped thus it 
is Ruin! Dust settles, immediately ; and 
nothing but lye will clean the varnished 
or oiled floor which has taken dust inio 
its heart. Sometimes unsightly gray 
stains appear on a floor. That may mean 
that it has not been prepared rightly; 
or it may mean that your housemaid 
has used too warm water or too much 
water or (most likely contingency of al!) 
has not wiped the floor perfectly dry after 
washing! 

It takes time and a great deal of time 
to keep hard wood floors in condition. 
And there is no use blinking this fact. lf 
one cannot have her floors cleaned often 
and rubbed dry every time of cleaning, 
and revarnished as soon as the least 
shabby, it is better not to have a 
hard wood floor. What has een said 
about varnished floors applies to painted 
or to oiled or to waxed floors. In a var- 
nished floor the first requisite is to have 
enough time and varnish put on the floor 
and not to have too much filling put in 
the wood before varnishing. The filling 
should be put on with a brush and wiped 
off with a flannel rag which does not lint 
a particle. It should be all wiped off. 
Then the separate coats of varnish 
(seven is not too great a number) should 
be applied. Each coat must be dry as a 
bone before the next coat is applied. 
Once a country painter varnished one 
of our floors. He was impatient to be 
gone from us—perhaps we did not make 
ourselves agreeable to him, or our maids 
didn’t—and he put on the coats with 
startling rapidity. He said that was the 
better way (whenever that man did any- 
thing different from the accepted tradi- 
tions of his craft, he said his was the 
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better way; and he was so eloquent that 
we believed him!) and he occasionally 
skipped a time of rubbing with pumice or 
sandpaper, because he said it was not nec- 
essary. The result was—but I would 
rather not express myself on the result as 
io that floor; we never smiled again. 
Another artist previously had prepared 
the same luckless floor, and did not wipe 
off the filling carefully enough ; in conse- 
quence, grisly white patches, suggestive 
of mold, appeared in due season and 
vexed our souls. Finally we simply held 
counsel with our own laundress, who 
knows a thing or two, and put her in 
charge of two strong colored men who 
know nothing about painting and conse- 
quently have no better way than ours, and 
neing paid by the week, do not mind rub- 
bing all the morning on a floor; and we 
washed that floor with lye and we rinsed 
it with vinegar water and we painted it 
with varnish and scrubbed it with sand- 


DISCOVERIES 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


¥ During a temporary sole occupancy of the 
kitchen, I discovered toothsome possibilities of 
creamed potatoes. It has long been an gpen 
secret in our house that baked potatoes were 
much better for this purpose than the boiled 
ones, providing of course that they are removed 
from the oven at the right time and not allowed 
to become soggy. We had previously warmed 
the thinly sliced or diced potato in cream 
sauce, and added at pleasure a flavoring of 
onion juice or chopped parsley, and sometimes 
both. Instead, I proceeded to place a table- 
spoonful of butter in the saucepan, and when 
it had melted added the potatoes (one pint) 
sprinkled with one tablespoonful of four. I 
then stirred them about for fully five minutes, 
not frying them at all, and turned in one and 
one-half cups of hot milk, salt and pepper. The 
result was very satisfactory, both in appear- 
ance and taste, and one lady who partook of 
them said she “did not suppose so much taste 
could be got into a potato.” I have also found 


paper and painted and rubbed and painted 
again until it looked better than it had 
ever looked. We put on the lightest pos- 
sible coats of varnish until we came to the 
final coat, then we, so to speak, flooded 
the floor. I consider it very important to 
put on all the preliminary coats of var- 
nish as thinly and lightly as possible; the 
last coat should be heavier. This home- 
made floor has worn admirably and, it is 
safe to say, has been the most satisfactory 
of all our floors. 


In summing up, from my own experi- 
ence, I should prefer a waxed floor for 
rooms not so much used; it is by far the 
most beautiful of all floors; but as you or 
your nearest and dearest and most prom- 
ising child may slip and break your neck 
on it or jar your spine and be a hopeless 
invalid the rest of your days, I do not 
advise it. For floors in general, varnish 
or oil seems to be safer and sufficiently 
pretty. 


that this same dish of potatoes will form an 
excellent base for a luncheon or supper dish, 
one which is capable of much variation. All 
that is necessary is to mix with the dish when 
prepared any kind of cold meat or fish or even 
tomatoes, cut in nicely shaped pieces. In case 
canned tomatoes are used, layers should alter- 
nate with potato, and crumbs be sprinkled on 
top, browning in the oven when corned beef or 
ham is used. Mustard will be the proper sea- 
soning. Any of these combinations may be 
baked in individual dishes and in this way will 
appear more elegant.—Eva B. Jones. 


For years a feature of our library in winter 
has been a little green vine called Pilogyne 
suavis, which wanders at will over the lace 
curtains at the windows. It is a delicate 
looking vine with small pointed leaves, but is 
one of the cleanest and strongest climbers for 
the house I have ever known. Last winter, 
to my despair, red spiders appeared on it. 
Just as an experiment I dusted it over with 
Persian powder. It acted like a charm, and 
the little vine went on its way rejoicing, cling- 
ing with its tiny tendrils to curtains, picture 
wire or anything in reach. In summer I keep 
the jar turned down in a shady corner and 
give very little water. Then it is more than 
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willing to run when it is brought into the 
house. One fall it was frozen before it was 
brought in and it was missed by every mem- 
ber of the family. Roots can be obtained at 
any florist’s, or it will grow rapidly from cut- 
tings.—E. L. Bump. 


# I made myself a postcard case after (to me) 
an original design, but judging by the criti- 
cisms it has received it was original to others. 
It is of fine white linen, two pockets saddle- 
bag style, each one-half inch larger than the 
largest sized postcards. Its exact dimensions, 
open,, are six and one-fourth by seven and 
one-half inches. On the face I worked with 
old gold wash silk, in ornamental script, “Sent 
for a Cent.” On the reverse I worked my 
own initials in a sunburst. I strengthened the 
center with a strip of old gold ribbon stitched 
on flat. A case might be further embellished 
with embroidery in the corners and around 
the edges, or bound entirely with ribbon. As 
mine is, it is quickly made, serviceable and 
easily handled.—Lillian Wright. 


® Last fall I tried the experiment when repot- 
ting my large geraniums for winter of putting 
the pots into pails of water. Instead of droop- 
ing, turning yellow and dropping their leaves, 
the plants continued fresh and green and bore 
no signs of having been transplanted. I kept 
the plants in the pails for a week or ten days. 
—A. C. S.. 


# A young matron of my acquaintance, who 
keeps only one servant and believes in having 
everything done systematically, has each day’s 
work mapped out and apportioned in a set of 
typewritten directions which hangs in her 
kitchen. Underneath is a slate on which spe- 
cial orders may be written. In this way the 
work goes smoothly on in regular routine, 
especially if the servant can read; if not, she 
will soon remember each day’s tasks, and it 
saves the housekeeper from the continual 
worry of reminding the servant of her duties. 
—Alex. 


# Here is the recipe for a very rich, easily 
made pudding, which I evolved by chance last 
winter. I had a small bowlful of watermelon 
preserves, which I turned into my _ basket 
strainer to drain off the sirup. Then I stirred 
up a cake batter by the cheapest recipe I could 
find—one cup sugar, one teaspoon melted but- 
ter, one egg, two-thirds cup milk, two cups 
flour, two and a half teaspoons baking powder, 
flavor with lemon. I stirred in the pieces of 
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watermelon preserve and baked in a shallow 
pan. It was served like cottage pudding, with 
the sirup which had drained off for sauce. 
The result was very nice and astonishingly 
rich.—Mrs R. W. Stephenson. 


# Those who have not a conservatory will fiad 
that two or three seeds of nasturtium (7)o- 
paelum major) planted in an eight-inch pot 
will in a short time cover a good-sized trellis. 
Being a profuse bloomer, soon it is all aglow 
and perfumes a room with its dainty odor. It 
is a very refreshing plant to meet in the hall. 
One plant I had in a four-inch pot. Its 
branches completely screened the upper half 
of a south window, and it bore over one hun- 
dred and fifty blossoms before I cut it down 
to make room for other plants. After it began 
blooming I gave it liquid fertilizer once a 
week. The nasturtium thrives in a rich sandy 
soil and wants to be drenched with tepid 
water night and morning.—L. W. 


# When making bread, have you ever experi- 
mented with the possibilities of bread sponge? 
I have found the following recipe would tickle 
the palate of a child and be handy in other 
ways. In the morning before molding the 
bread, save out one and one-half cupfuls of 
sponge. Beat one egg, one cupful of sugar, 
one-fourth cupful of butter and sponge light. 
Add one teaspoonful each of cinnamon and 
cloves, one scant teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in a tablespoonful of boiling water, two-thirds 
cupful of flour and one-half cupful each of rai- 
sins and currants. Bake in small cakes in a 
moderate oven.—A. E. M. 


I read somewhere of a person who made 
memoranda of his or her worries and then 
traced their outcome to see how many realized 
the fears they bred. I tried the plan, for 
amusement. In the first two weeks, three of 
the five principal occasions of anxiety turned 
out to be unfounded; I had had my anxiety 
for nothing. The other two were not so bad 
as they looked in advance. I would like to hear 
from similar experiments made by other peo- 
ple.—J. 


# Gentlemen often find it hard to keep their 
cuffs from showing either too much or too 
little below the coat sleeves. I have found a 
very simple device meet the need very nicely, 
namely, sew firmly a loop of white hat elastic 
to the inner side of the coat sleeve, just where 
the highest button is sewed on. Let this loop 
be just the length that is necessary to allow 
the desired amount of cuff to show when the 
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loop is passed over the cuff button nearest to 
it, that is to say, the button that holds the 
edge of the cuff which is up the sleeve. When 
the coat is slipped off the cuffs come with it, 
thus saving the fingering necessary to adjust 
them each day.—Mrs R. H. Minister. 


win the “Discoveries” for July, the cotton 
tiannel broom cover was advocated for use on 
porch floors. A similar cover put on the broom 
when sweeping a matted floor takes the dust 
up readily and will be found to save the mat- 
ting much wear. A bare broom splinters the 
straw badly and soon makes it rough.—H. B. S. 


# When a sponge becomes slimy and smells 
unpleasantly I soak it in milk for twelve or 
fourteen hours. Wring it out and rinse thor- 
oughly in a bowl of warm water in which a 
teaspoon of carbonate of soda has been dis- 
solved. The sponge will be as fresh and 
sweet as when new. 


# Will you allow me to suggest a slight elab- 
oration for the “rolling pin for ribbons, belts, 
stocks, etc.”? The idea given in your August 
number, with this addition, would make a nice 
Christmas present. A curtain pole cut in 
twelve-inch lengths, cover with one layer of 
wadding plentifully sprinkled with sachet pow- 
der, then cover with colored taffeta silk. Take 
a hat elastic (white), stretch from one end to 
the other, with a loop at one end to be slipped 
over a tiny pearl button, or hook, and lifted 
when the ribbon is wound around, then fas- 
tenened down again to keep ribbon ends 
instead of using pins. A bow at either end 
makes a nice finish—Mrs F. A. Wells. 


When flowers are not available, a unique 
table decoration particularly appropriate for 
the holiday season is a large, perfect pump- 
kin filled with fruit. Cut a generous slice 
from the stem end, remove the inside and line 
with waxed paper. Fill with pears, red- 
cheeked apples, purple and white grapes, place 
on a white centerpiece and you have a really 
fine color effect. This makeshift has the 
triple advantage of being inexpensive, easily 
obtained and quickly arranged—Bee Practical. 


* For the soles of your bedroom slippers, get 
a remnant of brussels carpet, which can be 
bought for a trifle. For the patterns of my 
first pair I cut the uppers by those of an old 
pair of low oxfords which fitted me well, but 
were a little short, so that I had to discard 
them before they were half worn. Then with 
paper on the floor I put my foot down and 


outlined it with pencil before cutting out the 
brussels, the nap of which I put for the inside 
in the soles.—Sarah. 


® Finding the dish drainers which we bought 
were not large enough to hold all the dishes 
which we were obliged to use, we made a 
dish drainer like the accompanying illustration. 
It consists of a frame of boards the size of 
the tub or sink, on the under side of which is 


tacked firmly fine wire netting. Place this 
upon the tub or sink, and after rinsing the 
dishes with hot water place them bottom side 
up upon the netting. They will soon be dry 
and there will be no necessity of wiping.— 
M. L. 


I have never had much success in raising 
primroses in living rooms, but last winter I 
had beautiful ones, in a room in the third 
story, where the temperature was just above 
freezing. The colors of the flowers were bril- 
liant and the plants vigorous.—E. L. Bump. 


# Every housekeeper knows how apt the last 
half of a small purchase of cheese is to dry up 
and go to waste. I have found lately that it is 
a great convenience, as well as a saving, to 
grate it as soon as it begins to dry. Put it in 
a pint jar, uncovered, and it is ready at a 
moment’s notice for cheese straws, cheese 
souffle, cream of cheese soup, cheese crackers, 
or any of the other good things that can be 
made from grated cheese. It is worth trying.— 


# People do not as a rule appreciate the pos- 
sibilities of the pork tenderloin. Treat in the 
same way as chicken fricassee with dumplings 
and a rich gravy. You will not be disap- 
pointed in the result—nor your husband, if 
he is like mine.—E. B. V. H. 
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Did the Dolly Disobey? 
By T. 


had a large. doll whom she 
had named Gladys. When Ethel 
went to her lessons, every morning, she 
tried to leave Gladys some amusement 
until her little mother was free to come 
back to her. 

One day Gladys begged to be lifted 
into the dolls’ clothes basket. 

“Tf I leave you in the basket,” asked 
Ethel, “will you be very careful not to 
lean too far over the edge?” 

“Yes, mamma,” Gladys said. 
be very tareful.” 

“Very well, then, you may,” Ethel said ; 
“but do not forget, as I should not like 
to see my Gladys with black and blue 
bruises on her pretty face.” 

“May I have my little doll, Jenny, to 
play with while you are away?” Gladys 
asked. 

“Certainly, dear,” Ethel answered, 
bringing the tiny doll that the big doll 
liked to hold in her arms. 

Gladys took Jenny, and the little 
mother went to her lesson. 

After playing with Jenny for some 
time, Gladys decided to make Jenny sit 
on the edge of the basket. Just as the 
tiny doll was nicely balanced, a rumbling 
carriage passed the house, and shook the 
floor, and—little Jenny went head over 
heels out of the basket! 

Poor Gladys did not know what to do. 
She looked longingly at her dolly, and 
then made up her mind to try to get her 
back into the basket without asking help. 


“T will 


“I will be very tareful,” she said to 
herself. 

She leaned over a little, and a little 
more ; and then—just as the basket began 
to tip the least bit in the world, she 
caught hold of Jenny’s skirt and lifted 
her in. 

Just as she had Jenny safely in her 
arms, her little mother, Ethel, came back, 
in time to see Gladys looking proud of 
having reached the doll for herself. 

“See, mamma,” cried Gladys, holding 
Jenny up for Ethel to see, “Jenny fell 
out of the basket, but I dot her myself!” 


“| WILL BE VERY TAREFUL,” SHE SAID TO HERSELF 
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“But you said you would be careful, 
and not lean too far over the edge,” 
said Ethel, doubtfully. 

“! was tareful,” said Gladys, “and I 
did not lean too far, for I did not fall.” 


And Ethel did not think Gladys really 


disobeyed. What do you think? 


A True Story 


LARENCE ALLAN STEAD- 
+ MAN!” Clair’s cheeks grew very 
red. He couldn’t look up into Aunt Net- 
tie. eyes. Then he smiled. “I didn't 
mean it, Aunt Nettie!” he cried. All this 
was because he wouldn’t wear a beautiful 
gre t crimson tie his aunt had brought 
hin. Later, as Aunt Nettie and Clair 
gat ered arbutus, two great, soft, won- 
dering eyes looked out at them from a 
fallin pine. Then slowly, stopping at 
every step to bring her ears forward and 
survey Clair still more closely, there came 
adder. Clair’s long-held breath escaped 
wit a gasp of delight. Then she was gone. 
When Aunt Nettie explained to Clair 
that it was the bright color of his tie 
which had attracted the beautiful wild 
creature, he grew very sober. “S’posen 
I'd kept naughty ?” he said. 


“HEAD OVER HEELS OUT OF THE BASKET” 


Skipper Farraday 


By WaAtter A. Dyer 


Ho! Skipper Farraday, ol’ Jack Tar! 

Pilotin’ the rockin-chair safe acrost a bar. 

Sailor-suit of navy blue, open at the neck, 

Jolliest sea-cap’n, sir, that ever trod a deck. 

Then put ‘er ‘elm to starboard, an’ trim the 
forrard sails, 

An’ show the Yankee stars and stripes to 
every ship that ‘ails, 

An’ climb yer mother’s rockin’-chair, an’ ’eave 
the bloomin’ log. 

Hi! Skipper Farraday, ol’ sea dog! 


Ahoy! Skipper Farraday, wise ol’ salt! 

Thursday you was soldierin’—‘Right about !” 
an’ “Halt!” 

Friday you was teachin’ school (what a heap 
you knew!) 

An’ now you are a skipper, an’ a mighty good 
un, too. 

But come, an’ stop yer play awhile, an’ sit on 
Gran'ther’s knee, 

An’ ear about the wonderlands that lie beyond 
the sea, 

Where savages an’ cockatoos an’ alligators are. 

Hey! Skipper Farraday, ol’ Jack Tar! 
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Greeting 


What warmth of tenderness and hope may 
radiate from cover to cover of this Thanks- 
giving number; such reflection as we may give 
of the golden harvest’s glow and of the more 
beautifal outpouring of heart to heart in the 
great home festival: this is our season’s greet- 
ing to our friends. This company of friends, 
moreover, is a vastly larger one than that we 
greeted one short year ago. Goon HousEKEEP- 
ING as much at home in California and Texas 
as it is in New England; the reader of this 
issue will find Thanksgiving dinners and 
recipes contributed by our subscribers in all 
parts of the continent. It is a great. big, 
delightful family board about which we all sit 
every month, and growing more and more 
enjoyable by reason of the cordial co-operation 
of the members at the corners of the table with 
those in the middle—of Puget sound and 
southern California and Georgia and Nova 
Scotia with those between. The contributors 
to the September number of the magazine, for 
example, represented nineteen states and the 
province of Ontario, the states including 
California, Utah, Louisiana, Florida, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Virginia and Arkan- 
sas. A very happy and bountiful Thanks- 
giving, say we, to the family all around this 
huge, zigzag family board of ours. 


A Practical Helper 


The usefulness is apparent of a central head- 
quarters for help, direction, inspiration or sup- 
plies that may be necessary in establishing or 
conducting practical efforts and actual work 
toward the higher and broader life of the 
household and of the community. What to 
do, how to do it, then to do it! Why, how, 
action ! 

The Good Housekeeping Institute, as such 
a clearing house, aims to promote, not interfere 
with, any organized effort among women. Is 
it desired to form a woman’s club, the Good 
Housekeeping Institute or its Manual will tell 


EDITORIAL 


_ with the federation. 


all about the modus operandi, and refer to 
the appropriate officers of the general federation 
of women’s clubs, so that the recipient may 
proceed to act, and also get in communication 
Do you wish to form a 
local branch of the National Household Eco- 
nomic association, we likewise will tell how 
and out you in connection with that body. So 
too with arts and crafts endeavor, cooking 
schools, domestic science institutes, women’s 
exchanges, and the like. A pure food depart- 
ment will enable the Good Housekeeping Insti- 
ture to promote that great cause. 

The Goop HouSEKEEPING magazine is not 
the “organ” of any of these organizations. 
An “organ” implies a publication shorn of 
independence, power and value. But through 
the magazine, as well as through the Good 
Housekeeping Institute for actual work, we 
are ready and eager to do our utmost to for- 
ward the purposes of the various kinds of 
associated effort among women. We do this 
without money and without price. We freely 
give such endeavor the benefit of this organi- 
zation and publicity, because we believe that 
“actions speak louder than words.” 

Naturally, therefore, there is a general desire 
among the individuals in the various forms 
of associated effort to avail themselves of this 
opportunity. The more this is done, the more 
we shall like it. What a satisfaction there is 
in doing something to foster a great movement! 


The Loneliness of the Kitchen 


“One woman knows what she is talking 
about,” said the manager of a Young Women’s 
Christian association home, speaking of Mrs 
Margaret E. Sangster’s article in Goop House- 
KEEPING for August; “she advises giving ser- 
vants a home, where they come under your 
roof and get a little human sympathy and 
womanly understanding. The home main- 
tained here by the association is filled constantly 
with a big family of girls who work in the 
shops. Their board, room and washing costs 
each only three dollars to three dollars and 
fifty cents a week. That is at least half of 
their weekly income. Some of them do not 
earn more than five dollars a week. Their 
work in the shoe shops and mills means 
longer hours and harder toil than occurs 
in the daily round of a day’s domestic labor, 
yet the average hired girl’s wage of three dol- 
lars to five dollars a week would give them 
more than they make now. They would not 
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willingly change positions, however. All day 
long, no matter how arduous their work, how 
stifling the atmosphere or how noisy the fac- 
tory, they have cheery companionship. That 
“ns so much to a girl. Then comes the feel- 
that when the six o'clock bell rings there is 
home, a cozy room, simple recreation, a trolley 
ride or a walk on a summer evening, a book and 
a hammock, or a few twilight hours on the 
pia’zas with the other girls of the home. Each 
gir’ is free and unrestrained when her work is 
done; she has her Sundays, her occasional 
holidays, and they all mean so much to her. 
If a mistress could realize the loneliness of a 
kit: hen, and the sense of being in constant bond 
from the time the fire is lit till the supper dishes 
are washed, she might better things. 
“| do not believe the mass‘of girls hate house- 
rk. In this home one can see how delight- 
y and nicely some of them accomplish little 
mmestic tasks. It is the loneliness, the 
ndage, the sense of aloofness in mistress 
maid, the lack of consideration, of human 
durance and self respect, that makes a 
free-born American girl turn from domestic 
service to the harder toil of shops.” 


Of thirty-six leading cities of the United 
States, all but five show a decreased death 
raie under the new census from that of the 
year 1890. In several cities the improvement 
has been notable, among them New York, 
Chicago, Denver, Syracuse and Jersey City. 
The coming ten years will undoubtedly show 
large gains, through the steady advance in 
sanitation. The average age at death in the 
United States in 1890 was thirty-one years; 
in 1900, thirty-five years. The crusade against 
mosquitoes, flies and yellow fever will help 
very much to raise the figure to forty. 


A change which is coming over the home 
life of wealthy and well-to-do Americans was 
noted by Mr Winston Churchill, the author 
of Richard Carvel and The Crisis, in a recent 
address at an “old home” reunion in New 
Hampshire. Instead of eight months in the 
city and four in the country, he said, the order 
is reversed; the city home is open only four 
months, and the real home is the country 
home. It is agreeable to think of the typical, 
cultured American home as in the country. 
The centripetal force we hear so much about 
is to be balanced—is being balanced—by a 
centrifugal. The suburban area is widening 


all the time by means of the trolley, and the 
rich, like those of moderate means, are turning 
their faces countryward. 


“Women are bundles of fear. They fear 
poverty and they fear the responsibilities of 
wealth. They are afraid to get married and 
afraid to be old maids. Burglars, lightning, 
mice, the ballot, scandal, new ventures, old 
age, other women—they fear everything! 
Their commonest expression is ‘I am afraid.’ 
I know all about it. I am a woman myself.” 
These words are from a prominent club- 
woman. They need to be supplemented with 
the truth that a good many men live under 
the same grim shadow. 


It is a symptom, and an encouraging one, 
the drift of women’s clubs and organizations 
in all parts of the country away from the old 
study of cyclopedias and the discussion of 
abstractions to the cultivation of domestic 
science. Among the latest of state federations 
of women’s clubs to establish departments of 
domestic science are those of Illinois and 
Arkansas. With the brain power and social 
influence of the myriad club women finally 
brought to bear upon the problems of house- 
hold economics what marvels of improvement 
will not be wrought! This magazine, hand in 
hand with its new ally, the National House- 
hold Economic association, will be found 
marching in the procession, doing all in its 
power to aid in one of the most beneficent 
movements of the new century. 


It is the part of fairness, perhaps, to note 
that several life insurance companies, in this 
country, England and Germany, are offering 
reduced premiums to vegetarians; about eight 
per cent reduction. 


“If you ever stop a minute 

A-tootin’ of your horn, 

Not a critter in the village 
Remembers you were born!” 


A dime for a sample copy came recently 
from a lady in California who had seen men- 
tion of Goop HoUSEKEEPING in a newspaper 
printed in her native town of Huntly, Scotland, 
and sent her from there. This may be termed 
a long “line of communication.” 
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“FOR THE BLESSINGS OF THE FIELD, FOR THE STORES THE GARDENS YIELD. 


THANKSGIVING BOUNTY © 


A Yankee Thanksgiving 
In Old Virginia in 1869 
By Mrs Emma P. 


A week before Thanksgiving Colonel Win- 
chester said to his wife: “Let's celebrate 
Thanksgiving this year as they do in New 
England, it will please Paul and make Esther 
feel more at home among us.” 

“Have a New England Thanksgiving dinner! 
Have baked fish, brown bread, codfish cakes, 
mince pie, pumpkin pie, plum pudding and 
doughnuts!” And the mistress of Holly Hall 
looked amazed and horrified at the suggestion. 
With a quizzical smile the colonel rejoined: 
“Perhaps Esther can give you a better bill of 
fare.” 

But Esther protested against the innovation 
and declared that brown bread was not to be 


compared with beaten biscuit, and that no flesh, 
or fish, or fowI, that she had ever eaten in New 
England was comparable to the baked hams 
of Holly Hall. 

Holly Hall had been the home of the Win 
chesters for over two hundred years. Pau! 
was the colonel’s only son and he had broken 
all family traditions by marrying a Yankee 
girl, the daughter of a college prefessor. Esther 
Lawrence away back in 1859 was spending the 
winter in Washington, and had become ac 
quainted with Paul and his sister Mabel, and a 
Christmas had spent a week at Holly Hall. 

Esther was a revelation to Paul, unlike an) 
young woman he had ever known. She wa- 
full of surprises, and possessed for him « 
strange fascination; and although his cousit 
in Washirgton, with whom Esther was stay 
ing, assured him that she was engaged to « 
young army officer, he sought every opportu- 
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of seeing her, and never again for any 
ngth of time lost track of her. 
t was Captain Paul Winchester of the Con- 
srate army, who in 1863 found Esther Law- 
ce’s lover fatally wounded on the battle 
1, after the retreat of the Union forces. 
all this was long past. To Esther it seemed 
s removed from her present life. 
‘aul added his entreaties to those of his 
ier and Esther finally consented to confer 
h Isabella, the famous cook of Holly Hall, 
) was to prepare such a Thanksgiving din- 
as they two agreed was best. 
n the olden time Isabella, who was very 
ck, and tall and stately, was known only as 
iby,” but when her mistress had said to her 
‘notable day: “Ibby, you are a free woman 
1 can go where you will. You need not 
rk for us, or stay with us any longer unless 
u wish to do so. What are you going to do 
th your freedom?” . Ibby protested stoutly 
it she didn’t want any more freedom than 
-e'd always had, but there was just one thing 
- did want, and that was to be called Isabella. 
\nd then and there the mistress of Holly Hall 
ide known the fact that the slave girl “Ibby” 
d departed, and in her place was Isabella, a 
free woman. And it came about that Esther 
d Isabella had many secret conferences, and 
few days before Thanksgiving this bill of 
fire was presented to the mistress of Holly 
all for her approval: 


Gumbo soup ; 
Celery Mixed pickles Olives 
Beaten biscuit 
Boiled cod, oyster sauce 
Roast turkey, sweet potato stuffing 
Stewed cranberries Mashed potato 
Creamed turnips Baked ham 
Lettuce, French dressing 
CheeSe straws Salted almonds 
Apple pie Edam cheese 
Fruits Nuts Candies 
Coffee 
Nellie Armstrong, Mabel’s little daughter, 
was the pet of the household. She was born 
during the darkest days Holly Hall had ever 
nown, a few weeks before the surrender of 
Lee, and three months after the death of her 
father, Captain Armstrong, who had_ been 
<illed in battle. But these sorrows had left 
no trace of sadness upon the little one, whose 
glad life lighted up all the darkened corners 
f the old Hall. Two days before Thanksgiv- 
ing Nellie waylaid Esther’s brother Edward, 
who was visiting his sister, and catching hold 
of his hand, said: “Tum along, Mitter Lawence, 
and see Ibella dess de turkey.” The two went 


to the old kitchen with its wide open fireplace 
and brown stone hearth, upon which stood 
Isabella, holding by the feet a turkey suspended 
above a bucket of steaming water. To Nellie’s 
surprise she dipped it once, twice, three times, 
into the hot water and then deftly stripped the 
feathers clean from its feet to its head, leaving 
the body in all its cream white nakedness. As 
soon as Nellie could recover from her amaze- 
ment, she gasped: “Dat is undessing de turkey 
—and you diy it a hot baff, wid all its cose on.” 
When the time came for stuffing the turkey 
Esther was on hand to see how Isabella drained 
the potatoes, as soon as she could pierce them 
easily with a fork, and, lifting them one at a 
time, pared off the skin, dropped them into a 
dry saucepan, and, splitting them lengthwise, 
set them in a warm place to dry off. Then she 
mashed them smooth, seasoned them with salt 
and pepper, added a tablespoonful of butter, 
three of sweet cream, and beat them light, 
then the stuffing was ready for the turkey. 
Esther had also asked Isabella to let her see 
her make the gumbo soup from start to finish. 
Isabella chose a young fowl, with yellow legs, 
and after disjointing it and dividing the large 
pieces, browned it carefully, using a little but- 
ter in a shallow pan, then placed it in the soup 
kettle with two quarts of water and a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and simmered it until very tender. 
Then she removed the chicken, carefully 
skimmed all the grease from the broth, and 
added to it a cup of lima beans which had 
been parboiled, a cup of sweet corn, a cup of 
diced celery and half a cup of tomato, with 
salt and pepper to taste—this was simmered 
for half an hour or until the vegetables were 
perfectly cooked—then the choice chicken meat 
was cut in small pieces and added to the soup, 
and lastly a cup of sweet cream, added just 
before serving, gave the finishing touch to 
the gumbo, which Edward Lawrence suggested 
inight stand as a symbol of southern hospitality. 
The New England apple pie was made from 
dark red apples grown on the old farm in New 
Hampshire. Paul had once said when helping 
Esther to gather a basket of them that no 
apples since those grown in the garden of Eden 
had been so full of temptation. For the pie 
Esther selected a broad earthern dish two or 
three inches deep. She greased the inside with 
butter, and dusted sugar generously over the 
bottom, which she covered with apples, cut in 
halves, pared and cored, placing them close 
together, flat side down. These she dusted 
lightly with salt and very generously with 
sugar, and over all she spread a flaky paste— 
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being careful not to stretch it but to lay it on 
loosely so that it would not shrink away from 
the dish in baking. She put no flour in the 
pie, and no water, except what clung to the 
apples when rinsed after paring. She placed the 
pie in the oven where the greatest heat was at 
the bottom and baked it half an hour, or until 
thecrust was mottled with ruddy brown patches, 
and the apples were also beginning to brown, 
giving to the pie a flavor more delicious than 
can be borrowed from any known spice. 

At dinner the colonel gailantly said, inclining 
his head towards Esther, ‘“‘After all, it takes 
a Yankee girl to reveal the possibilities of pie.” 
And all agreed that a union of north and south 
in a Thanksgiving dinner was not a bad idea. 

In after years, as the wife of Edward Law- 
rence, Mabel grew familiar with New England 
Thanksgiving dinners, but the one in old Vir- 
ginia in 1869 is to her a hallowed memory of 
the past. 


Mince Pie by Lake Leman 


By Marion HarLanp 


The American colony in Geneva in the year 
of our Lord 1877 was particularly patriotic. 
There were many of us, and we saw much of 
one another. These facts may have fanned 
the flame of love for our common country 
At an informal tea-drinking in a salon over- 
looking Lake Leman to the dark blue line of 
the Juras, already tipped with snow, it was 
decided to have a genuine, old-fashioned Yan- 
kee Thanksgiving dinner. The dining room 
of the Hotel Metropole was selected as the 
scene of the merry-making. The menu should 
be strictly American. We were sick of entrees 
composed of anonymous materials. Our dishes 
should be honest, if homely, and each should 
have a message to our hearts. Thus ran the 
list: 

Raw oysters 
Soup 
Fish 
Chicken pie 
Roast turkey with cranberry sauce 
Sweet and Irish potatoes Stewed tomatoes 
Baked beans 
Olives Pickles 
Plum pudding 
Mince pie Pumpkin pie 
Fruit Nuts and raisins 
Black coffee 

“No nonsense about that!” said a man’s 
voice. “It makes a fellow’s mouth—and eyes— 
water to hear it.” 


“What about the vangs?” put in another 


Celery 


man, whose French accent was not his best 
point. 

“The vins may be left to the hotel people,” 
answered his wife, with emphasis. | 

They had lived in Geneva five years, and we 
naturally looked to her for instruction in the 
details of our undertaking. Her smile was 
patronizing and pitying. Her tone was judi- 
cial: “I am sorry to be a wet blanket, dear 
friends, but you might as well order nectér, 
ambrosia and nightingales’ tongues as to put 
that menu into the hands of a Genevese ches.” 

She held out her hand for the list and went 
over it, pencil in hand. “Raw oysters! Quite 
impossible! Soup and fish? practicable! Chick- 
en pie! They would chop a little chicken and 
much miscellaneous meat together and serve it 
in pastry shells. Roast turkey will be carved 
in the butler’s pantry and dealt out to us in 


_ dabs. Cranberry sauce! Why not demand a 


splinter from Plymouth Rock? Irish potatoes 
grow everywhere, even in Switzerland. Sweet 
potatoes were never heard of this side of the 
Alps. Celery! They will offer celeriac or 
endive, with French dressing. Baked beans! 
Preposterous! Plum pudding, ditto.” At mince 
and pumpkin pies she dropped the pencil in 
fine derision: 

“O you blessed Innocents Abroad!. When 
you are in Switzerland, be content to eat as 
the Switzers eat, and hanker not after the 
flesh-pots of your native land. Ask no ques- 
tions for comfort’s sake!” 

After an abashed instant we arose en masse 
to the emergency. She had stung our national 
pride. She had called us “Innocents Abroad”! 
We would have our Thanksgiving dinner at all 
hazards. Had we been encamped upon the 
mighty flanks of the great pyramid, our answer 
and our resolve would be the same. A com- 
mittee of five energetic matrons and an advi- 
sory (and financial) board of three men were 
appointed then and there. The committees 
reported three days later in the same hospitable 
salon. The outlook was gloomy. Oysters 
were not to be had unless we sent to Paris 
for them. Chicken pie, as a harmonious whole, 
was an impossibility. Not a huckster or grocer 
in Geneva had ever heard of cranberries. 
Tomatoes—the contemptible egg-shaped imita- 
tions hung up and dried upon the vines last 
summer could be bought in small quantities 
As for plum pudding and mince pie—a gesture 
of despair disposed of them. 

A Bay State woman arose to judgment. She 
was keeping house in a tiny apartment. Her 
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kitchen was just six feet square. Her stove 
was a yard wide, and had never a suspicion of 
an oven. She proposed a mince pie “bee” in 
her parlor, at which raisins should be seeded, 
currants cleaned, citron shredded, boiled beef 
and suet minced, apples pared and chopped. 
Another day should be devoted to making the 
pastry and filling the pies with the flavorous 
mince. Three women volunteered to come 
with carriages and baskets in which the pre- 
cious freight was to be conveyed to bakeshops 
to be cooked. 

The next proposition—this time from a New 
Yorker—was made on a rising market. Thanks- 
giving day stock: was “appreciating.” Canned 
puddings had not then been invented. The 
honorable member from New York represented 
that plum cakes could be bought from confec- 
tioners, sewed into bags and boiled into the 
similitude of plum puddings. A Jersey girl 
believed that “vegetable marrows” could be 
“doctored” into a tolerable likeness to pump- 
kin, in ingenious hands, and was cordially 
made welcome to the use of the three holes in 
the top of the Massachusetts woman’s yard- 
wide range. 

A pumpkin pie bee was organized. 

The Thanksgiving dinner came off upon the 
Thursday appointed by our chief magistrate. 
Fifty loyal Americans and about a dozen guests 
of other nationalities sat down to tables deco- 
rated with holly and mistletoe tied with the 
national colors. Bunting, in red, white and 
blue, festooned the walls. A gilt eagle clutched 
the stars and stripes behind the chair of the 
ruler of the feast. When the plum puddings, 
flaming with red, blue and white flames, were 
brought in, they were greeted with a roar of 
applause. When the pumpkin pies, pale as to 
complexion, but distinctly recognizable, and 
the MINCE PIES were introduced, the com- 
pany arose as one man and the band burst 
wildly into “Yankee Doodle.” 

The best things said in the after-dinner 
speeches were the tributes paid to these pies 
and to the patriotic zeal of the women to whom 
we owed their being. “They surmounted 
insurmountable obstacles!” cried one orator. 
Perhaps the “vangs” may have moved him to 
the bold paradox. Nobody found fault with it. 

Someone has defined military fame as “get- 
ting knocked in the head or stabbed to the 
heart in fighting a quarrel which is none of 
yours, and having your name misspelt in the 
dispatches of the battle.” Upon the menu of 
that Thanksgiving dinner, brave with our 


country’s ensigns, and printed in gilt, our 
magnum opus was set down as “Mince Pea.” 


Thanksgiving in a New York Flat 


By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


The Massachusetts family of Morgan, al- 
though settled in a Harlem flat, felt upon them 
a great desire to keep an old-fashioned Thanks- 
giving. Mrs Morgan had been hindered by 
ill health from housekeeping, but now she 
was stronger, the wanderers in foreign lands 
were at home again and the family Lares and 
Penates were set up in Harlem. One sister 
lived in Brooklyn, a brother was in business in 
Trenton, a younger sister was teaching in 
Philadelphia. 

But the plan for the dinner did not end there. 
There was a newly-married couple living on the 
floor above the Morgans, and they, too, were 
from the old Bay state and even from the very 
town in which the Morgans had passed the 
early days of their married life. They had 
the same traditions and many of the same 
acquaintances, so that it had been easy for the 
two families to become friends. It seemed the 
most natural thing in the world that they 
should decide to combine Thanksgivings and 
all dine together instead of separately on the 
last Thursday in November. There were three 
of them, for Mrs Thurston’s brother lived with 
them, and there were four Morgans, the father 
and mother and two half-grown girls. With 
the brother and two sisters there would be ten 
to sit down to table. 

“A large proportion of women, perhaps,” 
said Mrs Morgan, “but that is just about the 
way it is in Massachusetts.” 

Many and various were the consultations 
that were held as to what should be provided 
for the feast and how it was to be divided. For 
the Thurstons declared they meant to take their 
share in the dinner and not come as mere guests. 
So after a great expenditure of brain tissue and 
of conversational power, it was finally decided 
that upon Mrs Thurston, as the newest comer 
from “home,” should devolve the making of 
pies, while the rest of the material feast should 
be provided by Mrs Morgan. That there were 
other things besides the eating and drinking to 
make the celebration was proved the day of the 
dinner. For when the brother and sister 
received their invitations they had set their wits 
to work as to what were to be their contribu- 
tions, and had decided that, these should lie in 
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the decorative and esthetic part of the meal 
rather than in its substantial items. 

In imitation of home customs, the dinner was 
served at two o'clock, instead of at the regu- 
lation hour of everyday dinners. It was day- 
light that shone into the dining room, foi the 
Morgans were fortunate above many flat 
dwellers in having an “all-light apartment.” 
This was appropriately decorated in harmony 
with the day. The mantelpiece was banked 
with ears of red and yellow corn, ripe apples, 
nuts and other fruits of the harvest. Christ- 
mas ferns, bittersweet, ground pine and the 
scarlet berries of the fire bush were the floral 
trophies. The centerpiece was a large pumpkin, 
hollowed out to make a basket, and in this were 
heaped the fruits that were to be served at the 
close of the dinner. At each place was a dinner 
card, suitably decorated. On one was a smail 
roast turkey, with the motto, “Eat and be 
thankful.” On another was a floating spray 
of autumn leaves and the legend, 

“My heart is like a rhyme, 
With the yellow and the purple and the crim- 

son keeping time.” 
On a third was a bunch of goldenrod and 
asters, and the words, 

“The autumn time has come, 

On woods that dream of bloom.” 

A pumpkin between corn stacks had written 
beneath it, “When the frost is on the punkin,” 
while a drawing of a well-plenished table, bur- 
dened with pies, tarts and other goodies was 
inscribed, 


“Nor is the least a thankful heart 
Which tastes these gifts with joy.” 

The provision for the immaterial part of the 
feast had not stopped there. Both sisters and 
the brother had come the night before and 
they had had time enough to plan out the order 
of events. When the company gathered about 
the table they joined in singing the long meter 
doxology as a grace, and after the turkey, the 
younger sister, who had a happy knack at dog- 
gerel, read an original set of verses—she would 
not dignify them with the name of poetry— 
which brought cleverly the different members 
of the party, touching off certain individual 
points in each one. And after the noble army 
of pies had been discussed, Mr Morgan called 
upon each one to arise and declare for what 
he or she was thankful. Some of the testi- 
monies were serious, but the majority were 
funny enough to give the laugh that helped 
digestion and prepared a space for the fruit 
and nuts and raisins that were to follow. 


So far as the food supplies were concer: ed 
a vigorous effort had been made to bring 
in the strictly orthodox Thanksgiving dis! es. 
Innovations in this line were severely bared 
out. The meal began with no soup, but ‘he 
turkey in all its glory burst first upon the ; is- 
ion. He was the principal object in. sight, 
of course, but even his radiancy was obscured 
by the splendors that surrounded him. For, 
in pursuance of old customs, all the vegetal les 
were put on the table at once—and there w-re 
many of them. Sweet potatoes, mashed po:a- 
toes, stewed onions, turnip, squash, parsnips, 
were all there. And with them were cranberry 
sauce and apple sauce, celery, pickles sweet and 
sour, crabapple jelly and currant jelly—as if 
cranberry were not enough to satisfy ordinary 
mortals. 

But the pies! It had not been forgotten that 
the pie is the national dish in New England, and 
as those present all came from “the great pie 
belt,” they rejoiced exceedingly at the display 
of these dainties. Mince pie, of course, pump- 
kin pie, apple pie, Marlborough pie—which in 
their youth the elders had called apple pudding 
pie—and cranberry tarts. Then the nuts and 
raisins and fruit and coffee ended the meal. 
For beverage, what could there be but cider? 
Nothing else would have been orthodox, and if 
the mere men of the party had so little senti- 
mentality as to desire something else they were 
very careful to make no mention of the fact. 
So there was no cloud upon the whole proceed- 
ing and the entire company were sufficiently 
uncomfortable from overeating at an unusual 
hour toconvince them that the meal had in truth 
been an old-fashioned Thanksgiving dinner. 

Mince Meat for Pies—Two quarts of tart 
apples, chopped fine, one pound of beef kidney 
suet, freed from strings and crumbed, half a 
pound of currants, washed and dried, one 
pound of raisins, stoned, half a pound of citron, 
shredded, one cupful of* molasses, one pound 
of sugar, two scant tablespoonfuls each of salt. 
cinnamon and mace, two teaspoonfuls of cloves. 
two nutmegs, grated, two pounds of lean beef. 
boiled and chopped, one cup of sherry, and on 
pint of brandy. Mix all well and let them stand 
together for a week before using. 

Marlborough Pie—Beat two eggs light, stir 
into them half a cupful of milk to which has 
been added a tiny pinch of soda, and let this 
get cold. Beat it into a cup of strained apple 
sauce, sweeten to taste and season with mace or 
nutmeg. Bake in a deep pie dish with a lower 
crust and lay strips of paste across the top. 


Use a scissors for cutting salt codfish, either 
to soak for creaming or for fishballs. It is 
neater and easier to work with. 
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My First Thanksgiving in America 
By MapaMe GESINE LEMCKE 


Coming to America, as I did, when but 
fifteen years old, naturally the first Thanks- 
giving day I passed in the States scarcely made 
tie impression upon me that its full signifi- 
cince has in later years. Yet the dinner I ate 
tiat day was destined to play a part in my 
york that no one of us, least of all myself, 
could have dreamed. I had not been unused 
t» fete days when people made merry before 
| ountifully laden tables. To give thanks with 
fvasting is cosmopolitan, international, world 
vide, from savagery to civilization. But tur- 
key was distinctly new to me, and with its 
complement of sage and thyme seasoned dress- 
ing made an impression upon me that has 
never been quite effaced, even since I arrived 

sufficient culinary knowledge to realize how 

unevenly balanced the Thanksgiving dinner 
as and how utterly unfitted for each otker, 
om a gastronomic or epicurean standpoint, 
ince pie and turkey were. 
I had been taken by a relative to the house 
of a good-hearted American woman for dinner, 
nieeting my hostess for the first time that day. 
The meeting proved a source of true thanks- 
giving to me. From that day she took a great 
interest in my welfare and no mother could 
have been more kind to me than she. She it 
was who at once began teaching me English, 
and taught me so faithfully that I soon felt 
at home in the new tongue. Possibly the mince 
and pumpkin pies made even a deeper impres- 
sion on me than the turkey. When I came 
to turn my attention years afterward to cook- 
ery, I tried many other mince pie recipes. 
None ever has had quite the taste to me that 
the mince pie of my first American Thanks- 
giving dinner had. I adopted her recipe and 
have not only used it in my own family, but 
in teaching and lecturing. So also with the 
pumpkin pie. When in Germany, later, visit- 
ing on Thanksgiving day, I have put before my 
friends mince and pumpkin pies from these 
recipes, always with success. And yet I some- 
times wonder if any pie ever has quite the 
taste of those one eats when young. 

In the early days of New England Thanks- 
givings, no housewife considered courses of 
soup or fish necessary. In fact, it was a “tur- 
key dinner,” pure and simple, with the big 
gobbler for the king of the feast, and the whole 
feast, practically. The modern version of the 
turkey dinner has been transformed into a 


menu dinner. A well-balanced Thanksgiving 
dinner under present conditions will start with 
oysters, and pave the way for the turkey with 
a light clear soup and a boiled fish, preserving 
the proper temperature of the stomach by a 
sherbet. Mashed potato and mashed turnip 
with boiled onions were the three imperative 
vegetables. Variations of these are palatable. 
Following is a menu: 


Consomme a la Brunoise 
Olives Salted nuts Celery 
Boiled salmon, sauce Hollandaise 
Potato balls 
Orange sherbet 
Roast turkey 
Chestnut forcemeat 
Potatoes au gratin Glazed sweet potatoes 
Creamed onions Cranberry sauce 
Lettuce salad, French dressing 
Pumpkin pie Mince pie 
Cheese and wafers 
Coffee 


Of course Boston brown bread will be 
served, and if good cider can be had, there may 
be those who for memory’s sake may think 
this the finishing touch. 


Consomme a la Brunoise—Pare and scrape 
one large carrot and one white turnip. Cut 
the red part of the carrot into small, dice-like 
pieces the size of peas. Cut the turnip, some 
celery, one white onion and one leek the same 
way. Place the leek and onion with one-half 
ounce butter over the fire, cooking five min- 
utes. The remaining vegetables place in a 
saucepan over the fire and cover with boiling 
water. Cook three minutes, drain in a sieve 
and add to the onion and leek. Cover with 
consomme and cook until tender. Then add 
three pints of consomme. Boil slowly ten 
minutes, remove all fat, season with salt if 
necessary. One-half cupful young green peas 
previously boiled in a little water with sugar 
~~ be added if handy. 

urkey Roasted with Chestnut Forcemeat— 
Place a saucepan with one and one-half pounds 
of chestnuts over the fire, cover with boiling 
water, cook twenty minutes; then drain off the 
water; remove the shells and brown skin; put 
half of the chestnuts in a saucepan, add one 
pint milk and one ounce butter. Cook until 
the chestnuts are soft, then mash them fine, 
turn them into a bowl, and when cold add one 
even tablespoonful salt, one even teaspoonful 
pepper, half pound sausage meat and the whole 
chestnuts ; mix al! well together. In the mean- 
time singe, draw and wash a young turkey ten 
pounds in weight; wipe it dry; season the 
inside with half tablespoonful salt; loosen the 
skin from the breast, put a layer of the above 
dressing over the breast under the skin; fill 
the crop and body with the same dressing, sew 
it up, twist the wings backward. Thread a 
trussing needle with a strong white cord, pass 
it through the thigh and body to the other 
thigh, direct the needle back again, and let it 
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come out again at the same thigh into which 
the needle first went. Tie the two cords to- 
gether on one side, cut off the.cord; then run 
the needle and cord through one wing, take 
up the skin of the neck, fasten it down to the 
back, then pass the needle through the other 
wing, tighten and tie the strings in the back, 
so that the wings and thighs are well attached 
to the body. Then rub one tablespoonful salt 
all over the turkey; spread two ounces butter 
over the breast and thighs. Place the fowl in 
a roasting pan and <et it in a hot oven. Roast 
and baste frequently with its own gravy; as 
soon as brown on one side, turn it over; con- 
tinue until the turkey has become a delicate 
brown on all sides, then add half a pint of 
boiling water or giblet broth, roast and baste 
till done. Shortly before serving lay the 
turkey on a warm dish, remove threads and 
strings, free the gravy from fat, mix one table- 
spoonful cornstarch with one gill of cold water, 
add it to the gravy, stir and cook two minutes 
over the fire; add sufficient giblet broth to 
make a creamy sauce, and cook five minutes. 
Strain, and serve with the turkey. 


Cranberry Jelly—One quart cranberries, two . 


cupfuls sugar, one cupful water. Wash and pick 
over the berries carefully, put them in a sauce- 
pan with one cupful cold water, cover and stew 
till tender; then strain them through a sieve; 
return the pulp to saucepan and boil for a few 
minutes, add the sugar and stir and boil just 
long enough to melt the sugar; pour the cran- 
berries into a mold and set into a cool place 
to get firm. 

Mince Pie—One pound finely chopped boiled 
beef, half pound finely chopped suet, one pound 
well washed and dried currants, one pound 
seeded raisins, one pound finely cut citron, 
one pound sugar, half teaspoonful salt, the 
juice and a little grated rind of two oranges, 
the juice and grated rind of one lemon, one 
pint cider, half pint brandy, half pint sherry 
wine, one teaspoonful ground cloves, one tea- 
spoonful cinnamon, one teaspoonful mace, one 
grated nutmeg and six pounds finely chopped 
apples. Mix all the ingredients together, and 
use; sufficient for six pies. Line a pie plate 
with rich pie crust, fill in part of the mixture, 
cover with same crust, bake in a medium hot 
oven till brown and done. 

Creamed Onions—Peel one quart medium 
sized (white) onions, place them in a saucepan, 
cover with boiling water, add one teaspoonful 
sugar, boil till nearly done;.add one teaspoon- 
ful salt, boil a few minutes longer, then drain 
them in a colander. In the meantime melt one 
ounce butter, add half tablespoonful flour, stir 
and cook two minutes; add half pint of hot 
milk, cook two minutes; season with quarter 
teaspoonful white pepper and a sprinkle of 
salt, put the onions in a hot dish, and pour the 
sauce over them. 

Pumpkin Pie—Pare and cut a medium sized 
pumpkin into pieces, remove the pits, put the 
pumpkin in a kettle, cover with boiling water ; 
add half tablespoonful salt and boil till tender; 
when done put the pumpkin into a colander; 
measure the strained pumpkin and take for 
every quart, one pint milk, half tablespoonful 
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melted butter, one and one-half cups sugar, 
three eggs, two teaspoonfuls cornstarch mixed 
with the milk and one teaspoonful ground 
ginger. Mix all the ingredients together. 
Line some deep plates with rich pie crust, 
brush the surface over with beaten egy, 
and sprinkle with grated bread crumbs (this 
keeps the pumpkin from sogging into the 
crust). Fill the plate with the pumpkin mix- 
ture, grate over the top some nutmeg, and bake 
till done; remove it from the oven, set in a cool 
place and serve when cold. 


When Cinda Sweeps 
By Hattie WHITNEY 


When Cinda sews, .within the lamp’s clear 
beam, 
Just mellowed by a shade of porcelain white, 
Around her chestnut head soft shadows dream, 
Spun by the elfin fingers of the night. 
The moths, with silvery wings, come waver- 
ing in 
' The open door, through which some late 
red rose 
Pours fragrance rich; and all is calm and fair 
When Cinda sews. 


When Cinda bakes, what odors as from isles 
Of clove and citron float upon the air. 

And in the pantry—Oh, what witching piles 
Of crusty rolls and frosted tarts are there! 

A dream of far-off eastern light and warmth 
In some strange wise, she mingles in her 

cakes ; 
Some subtle atmosphere the kitchen fills 
When Cinda bakes. 


When Cinda sweeps—Ah me! The dismal tale 
Is almost more than my poor pen can tell. 

The cloudy waves and billows that do sail 
About my ears, my spirits crush and quell. 

Poor Cupid drops his arrows right and left 
Distractedly; the Muse turns blue and 

weeps, 
And sniffing, flies away to dry her eyes, 
When Cinda sweeps. 


Ir A FISH is exceedingly hard to scale, dip it 
in boiling water for a moment, then back into 
cold water. The scales will come off almost 
without scraping. 


IN MANY HoMEs the hall is narrow. Place 
a mirror opposite the parlor door. This 
increases by reflection the narrow space and 
is a pleasing bit of decoration.—H. B. C. 
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A TYPICAL WHEAT FARM WEST OF THE ROCKIES, WITH STACK OF STRAW 


November Feasts 


With Recipes Useful the Year’ Round, from the Best of Our Home Cooks 


Thanksgiving dinners are served from New 
Mexico to Alaska, judging from the deluge of 
answers which poured in during the Goop 
HioUSEKEEPING contest in regard to a Thanks- 
giving bill of fare. Nearly every state in the 
Union is represented among the papers sub- 
mitted. The majority of them are excellent 
and very interesting. Prices vary tremendous- 
ly with locality. A turkey which costs twenty 
cents a pound in New York city can be bought 
in Texas and rural parts of Illinois for seven 
cents a pound. Then the menus vary with 
locality. The conventional turkey is never 
missing, and the pumpkin pie is only slighted 
once or twice; aside from that there is an 
extraordinary variety of viands. Salmon pat- 
ties, baked sweetbreads, ham croquettes, shrimp 
canapes, timbales of fish, scalloped oysters, 
macaroni with cheese, rice salad, chestnut cro- 
quettes and other entrees such as do not find 
their way into a real New England menu, 
seem to be large in favor through the south 
and west, with such desserts as lemon cheese 
cakes, fig pudding or apple cream snow pud- 
ding to top off with. 

In the awarding of prizes various things 
have been taken into consideration: economy 
as well as an arrangement of dishes that are 
appetizing, healthful, and happily combined. 
So many of the menus have all these requisites 
ihat two extra prizes have been awarded, 
making ten in all, and a number of the 
contestants who sent in excellent papers are 
enrolled in a list of honor. The first prize of 
five dollars is awarded to Miss Edith Emily 
Holt, 638 C street, N E, Washington, D C; 
the second prize, of three dollars, to Mar- 
garet M. Withrow, Lexington, Va. Instead 


of the six prizes of two dollars each 
originally offered, there are eight, which 
have been won by Mrs F. J. Liddle, 28 
Pomeroy avenue, Pittsfield, Mass; Mrs F. 
M. Sackett, Albion, Neb; Miss Maria A. 
Hawley, 1154 Jackson block, Chicago; Mrs 
H. C. Guernsey, Pendleton, Ore; Anna V. 
Miller, 1237 Harrison street, Kansas City, Mo; 
Miss Ida Ball, McKinney, Tex; Miss Frances 
E. Peck, 843 East Fourteenth street, Daven- 
port, Ia; Mrs Emma C. Campbell, Eureka, 
S D. Honorable mention of twenty-nine other 
contestants is made in another page of this 
issue. 


At Washington, D C 


By Epitu Emity Hott 


Oyster cocktail 
Olives Celery 
Consomme with imperial sticks 
Roast turkey Cranberry frappe 
Potato puffs French peas 
Creamed parsnips 
Tomato aspic with cream of mayonnaise 
Mince pie Pumpkin pie 
Fruit Salted almonds 
Black coffee 
The materials needed for the service and 
preparation of the dinner are as follows: One 
pound of butter, 28 cents; two loaves of bread, 
10 cents ; nine eggs, 18 cents; one pint of double 
cream for salad dressing and coffee, 15 cents; 
one quart of milk, 8 cents; one-fourth pound of 
coffee, 10 cents ; two pounds of sugar, 12 cents; 
one-half dozen lemons, 8 cents; spices, 5 cents; 
three pints of oysters, 35 cents; tomato catsup 
and Tabasco sauce, 5 cents; meat and vegetables 
for consomme, 50 cents; dressed turkey weigh- 
ing ten pounds, $1.50; stale bread, 4 cents; 
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olives, 20 cents; celery, 10 cents; three pints 
of cranberries, 15 cents; potatoes, 5 cents; two 
cans of French peas at 20 cents, 40 cents; 
parsnips, 10 cents; two cans of tomatoes at 10 
cents, 20 cents; one box of granulated gelatine, 
10 cents; one head of lettuce, 5 cents; one-half 
pint of olive oil, 15 cents; enough for two mince 
pies, 16 cents; one pumpkin, 15 cents; one 
pound of almonds, 15 cents; one-half dozen of 
oranges, 18 cents; one-half dozen of bananas, 
8 cents; one pound of Malaga grapes, 20 cents; 
total cost of dinner, $6. 

The cocktail is an agreeable way of serving 
oysters for a change. Wake three pints of 
oysters, one-half cup of tomato catsup, the 
juice of three lemons, ten tablespoons of oyster 
liquor and Tabasco sauce to taste. Mix all 
together an hour or so before serving, and 
chill. Serve in punch or champagne glasses. 


Consomme 


Three pounds of beef from the round, one 
carrot, turnip, parsnip, onion and red pepper, 
one tablespoon of whole cloves, one tablespoon 
of chopped parsley and the tough outside stalks 
of the celery used for dinner. Cover the meat 
with three quarts of water, and let simmer 
four hours. Add the other ingredients (scrape 
the carrot), and cook one hour longer. Strain 
and stand over night. Next day skim off the 
grease, add the white and shell of one egg to 
clear it, boil up, strain again, and serve with 
imperial sticks piled on a dish, log cabin 
fashion. 

Cranberry Frappe 

Served with turkey, cranberry frappe proves 
a decided acquisition, if no frozen dessert is 
to follow. Boil three pints of cranberries with 
the same quantity of water until berries are 
soft, strain, and put over fire again with one 
and one-half pints of sugar. Boil up, cool and 
freeze to a stiff mush, after adding juice of 
three lemons. Serve in punch cups. 


Potato Puffs 


Pare and boil potatoes until done, then mash 
with two tablespoons of butter, the beaten yolk 
of one egg, one-half cup of milk and salt, 
pepper and parsley to taste. Beat until light 
and smooth. Fold in the beaten white of egg, 
and with a large spoon fill greased pan with 
individual puffs, leaving the tops ragged and 
uneven. Put into the oven to brown. Care- 
fully remove from pan to platter with a cake 
turner. 


Tomato Aspic 


For a salad, this is something novel to many, 
and always appetizing. Put into a stewpan 
two cans of tomatoes, and let boil until soft- 
ened. Strain and put back on fire with one 
teaspoon of celery seed, two bay leaves, one- 
half teaspoon of cloves, salt and cayenne to 
taste. Boil five minutes, and pour over one 
box of gelatine, which has been soaking in one 
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cup of water. Strain and fill border moid, 
and set on ice four hours. When ready 0 
serve, dip mold quickly into hot water, turn 
out on platter and fill hollow place in center 
with coarsely-shredded lettuce. Garnish with 
heart of lettuce leaves. 

Make a mayonnaise from the yolks of four 
eggs, one-half pint of oil, three tablespoons >f 
vinegar, one teaspoon of mustard, and on-- 
fourth teaspoon of salt. Half an hour before 
serving, whip very stiff one-half pint thick 
cream, and add to dressing. Put on ice un'il 
needed, and serve with the tomato aspic. 
Mince Meat 

Take two pounds of lean beef, and put on 
stove with enough boiling water to covcr. 
Next day, pick over carefully and chop. Add 
to it one pound chopped suet, two pounds «f 
raisins, seeded, two pounds of currants, washed 
and picked over, one pound of citron, cut fine, 
four pounds of apples, pared and chopped, two 
pounds of sugar, one tablespoon each of sali, 
allspice and cloves, two tablespoons of cinna- 
mon and two grated nutmegs. Mix and war: 
through on range with one quart of sweet cid« 
When nearly cold, add one pint brandy. Jj 
put in a crock and kept in cool place, this will 
be good all winter. The whole recipe amounts 
to about one dollar and fifty cents, but two pics 
would cost about sixteen cents. 


No Thanksgiving dinner would be complet 
without pumpkin pie, as well as mince. Deep 
colored pumpkins are generally the best. Select 
a rather large, symmetrical one, and cut it in 
two about one-third below the stem end. Cut 
up the smaller portion into three-inch pieces, 
and pare them. Remove seeds from larger 
part, and with a sharp vegetable knife remov: 
as much pumpkin pulp as possible, taking care 
not to break through the skin, so as to presery: 
the shell perfect. If this improvised bowl does 
not sit even on the bottom, slice off a smal! 
piece. Set this away to be used for the fruit 
dish and centerpiece of the table. 


Nebraskan Cookery 
By Mrs F. M. Sackett 


Drape the table with spotless damask, and 
for the centerpiece fashion a mound of ruddy 
apples interspersed with greenery. Around 
the fruit bank some fluffy white and red chrys 
anthemums, with a fringe of fine ferns. A! 
each side the tall silver candelabra, with whit 
candles and red shades, are surrounded by 
wreaths of red and white chrysanthemums 
and at the corners of the table horns of 
plenty, made of red paper, are placed on mats 
of green leaves; these are filled with bonbons. 
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The olives are served in small glass dishes, 
garnished with sprays of green and small 
peppers, and the salted almonds are placed on 
tiny red baskets with a border of green leaves. 


MENU 


Shrimp canapes 
Clear soup 
Salted almonds Olives 
Timbale of fish Oyster filling 
Sauce Normande 
Roast turkey Celery stuffing 
Giblet sauce Cranberry jelly 
Boiled chestnuts with onions 
Green peas served in cases 
Lettuce and walnut salad Wafers 
Cheese Mince pie Pumpkin pie 
Assorted cakes Bonbons 
Fruit Ice cream 
Coffee 


Begin the dinner with some delicate appetizer 
i: the form of a canape. This may consist of 
avchovies, caviar, or shrimps on fried toast. 
Siices of bread are stamped into rounds about 
the size of a silver dollar and fried a delicate 
beown in hot butter. Make shrimps into a 
paste with butter, pepper, salt and _ finely 
ciopped olives. Arrange the canapes on a 
round platter in a star pattern, with a bunch of 
green cress in the center. Then comes the 
soup, clear and delicately flavored. A clear 
soup refreshes and stimulates, and prepares 
the palate for what is to follow. 

For the timbale of fish, whitefish is used; 
for ten persons use one pound and one-half. 
Chop fine, then pound, and lastly rub it 
through a coarse sieve. Cover half a pound 
of fine bread crumbs with half a pint of hot 
water, add a tablespoon of onion juice, a tea- 
spoon of finely minced parsley, a teaspoon of 
salt, a dash of cayenne, and a dessertspoon of 
lemon juice, and mix in, one at a time, the 
unbeaten whites of three eggs. Butter some 
small timbale molds, put a tablespoon of fish 
in each, then line the sides half way up, leav- 
ing the centers hollow. 

For the filling, take little more than half a 
pint of oysters. Scald quickly in their own 
liquor, and drain. Strain the liquor, and set it 
aside. Add to the oysters a tablespoon of 
butter, half a teaspoon of salt and a little 
pepper, toss them about, and drop a few 
yysters in each timbale, covering them with a 
tablespoon of the fish mixture. Set the tim- 
ales in a baking panful of boiling water, cover 
with a piece of buttered paper, and cook in a 
hot oven half an hour. When done, invert on 
a pretty dish, remove the molds, sprinkle with 
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chopped parsley, and pour about them the 
sauce. 

To make the Normande sauce, put oyster 
liquor (there should be a pint) in a saucepan, 
add half a pint of button mushrooms, a tea- 
spoon of salt, half a teaspoon of white pepper 
and two teaspoons of lemon juice, and let it 
boil five minutes. Beat the yolks of three eggs 
until thick, then add a gill of sweet cream ani 
half a tablespoon of butter. Stir into the 
sauce, place over hot water, and stir until thick 
and creamy. Do not allow the mixture to boil 
or it will curdle. 

Celery stuffing is made by chopping fine a 
pint of celery and half pint of mushrooms. 
Add a tablespoon of onion juice, a teaspoon of 
minced parsley and one-quarter of a teaspoon 
each of extract of lemon, thyme and sweet 
basil. Next add the grated rind and juice of a 
small lemon, a teaspoon of salt and a dash of 
pepper. Stuff the turkey with this. Serve on 
a large platter, with garnish of parsley and 
slices of lemon. 

Serve the giblet sauce in a gravy boat, and 
have the jelly nicely molded and garnished 
with a few sprigs of parsley. Always serve 
potatoes, both Irish and sweet. The chestnuts, 
also, are served with the turkey. Take two 
pounds of large chestnuts, remove the outer 
shell, and let them remain in hot water for five 
minutes, when the inner skins may be slipped 
off. Add a little salt, and cook until tender, 
when drain. Fry half a pint of finely chopped 
onions in a large tablespoon of butter, add the 
chestnuts, a tablespoon of lemon juice, salt 
and pepper. Serve in a deep dish. 

If the wafers are not crisp, toast them, and 
place the cheese on a glass dish with a border 
of green. Everyone has a way of their own 
for making mince and pumpkin pies. The 
cakes are made of sponge cake batter baked 
in small molds, and masked with white and 
yellow icing flavored with vanilla and lemon. 
Ice cream is made at home, using a pint of 
cream and quart of milk, and six eggs, which 
makes it much richer than what you buy. As 
the market prices for food in this state are 
very reasonable, one can hardly bring this 
dinner up to the limited prices. Having given 
this dinner two years in succession, can give the 
average prices almost true: Shrimps, 25 cents; 
olives, 10 cents; parsley, 10 cents; soup bone, 

15 cents; whitefish, 25 cents; bread, 5 cents; 
milk, 8 cents; eggs, 15 cents; lemons, 5 cents; 
oysters, 40 cents; chestnuts, 40 cents; almonds, 
25 cents; mushrooms, 25 -cents; cream, 20 
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cents; celery, 15 cents; turkey, 75 cents; peas, 
I5 cents; onions, 2 cents; wafers, 6 cents; 
walnuts, 20 cents; oranges, 20 cents; apples, 20 
cents; pumpkin, 5 cents; cheese, 7 cents; 
bonbons, 15 cents; coffee, 5 cents; substitute 
for lard, 7 cents; potatoes, 15 cents; cran- 
berries, 10 cents; lettuce, 15 cents; total, $5.20, 
leaving 80 cents for flour, spices, flowers, etc. 


At Kansas City 
By ANNA V. MILLER 


Oyster bisque Crisp crackers 
Celery Olives 
Roast turkey Gravy Plain stuffing 
Mashed potatoes Cranberry jelly 
Turnips Squash Onions 
Chicken pie a la mode 
Celery, nut and water cress salad 
Thanksgiving pudding 
Neapolitan ice cream Ladyfingers 
Nuts Fruit Raisins 
Cafe noir 


The cost of the materials: One quart oys- 
ters, 40 cents; eight-pound turkey at 12 I-2 
cents, $1.00; four-pound chicken at 10 cents, 
40 cents; two quarts cranberries, 20 cents; 
‘celery, 20 cents; olives, 25 cents; potatoes, 5 
cents; onions, 10 cents; squash, 10 cents; tur- 
nips, 10 cents; bread, 5 cents; nuts, 50 cents; 
one-third pound coffee at 45 cents, 15 cents; 
seasoning, 5 cents; wine, 10 cents; three quarts 
milk, 15 cents; one dozen eggs, 15 cents; 
domino sugar, 5 cents; granulated sugar, 5 
cents; XXXX sugar, 5 cents; crackers, 10 
cents; parsley, 10 cents; water cress, 10 cents; 
flour, 5 cents; three quarts thin cream, 60 
cents; one pound butter, 30 cents; two pounds 
raisins, 20 cents; apples, 10 cents; oranges, 15 
cents; grapes, 20 cents; total, $6.00. 

Roast Turkey 


Select a bird that is plump, but not too fat, 
weighing about eight pounds and not over 
nine, unless the family is very large. The 
turkey should be dry picked, and if it has been 
dressed at the market, see that it has been 
done properly. Singe, draw the tendons, stuff 
and truss the bird, and place it on the rack in 
the roasting pan. Brown well and baste with 
one cup of boiling water and one-third of a 
cup of butter. For a bird of this size it will 
require for the roasting from two and one- 
half to three hours. 


Oyster Bisque 

_ Parboil one quart of oysters in their own 
liquor until the edges curl. Drain and sepa- 
rate the hard part from the soft, and chop the 


hard parts fine. Put the chopped oysters into 
a double boiler with one quart of milk, one 
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and one-half cups of bread crumbs, one small 
bay leaf, a sprig of parsley and a slice of onion, 
and let cook half an hour. Rub through a 
puree strainer and return to the fire with one 
quart of thin cream. Cream together two 
tablespoons of butter and two tablespoons « f 
flour over direct heat, and add gradually sone 
of the hot soup. Add the soft parts of the 
oysters, season with pepper and salt, and pour 
into the tureen, over the well-beaten yolks «f 
four eggs. Serve with crisp crackers, whic! 
are buttered and put into the oven a few min- 
utes to brown. 


Celery, Nut and Water Cress Salad 

The celery should be cut into one-half inc) 
dice, and the nuts broken into pieces. Mix 
and marinate in French dressing. Pile in the 
center of a serving dish, and surround ‘ wit) 
cress which has also been dipped in Frenc) 
dressing. 
Ladyfingers 

Beat the whites of three eggs until stiff an: 
dry, and add gradually one-third of a cup of 
XXXX sugar. Then add the yolks of the egg: 
beaten until thick and lemon-colored. Cut and 
fold in one-third cup of flour. Shape int 
fingers, four inches long and one inch wide. 
sprinkle with XX XX sugar and bake in a mod 
erate oven eight minutes. 
Cafe Noir 

To one cup of ground coffee add one ege 
and shell and one-half cup of cold wate: 
Mix well together, put into the coffee pot ani! 
add four cups of boiling water. Boil vigor 
ously two minutes, remove to a place where 
the coffee will keep hot, but not boil, and le: 
stand five minutes. Add one-half cup of cold 
water and serve. 


Among the Virginians 
By Marcaret M. WITHROW 


Oysters on the half shell 
Celery Salted almonds Olives 
Mock turtle soup 
Roast turkey Chestnut filling 
Cranberry -sauce 
Browned sweet potatoes 
Southern mashed potatoes 
Coddled apples 
Boiled onions Creamed turnips 
Mince pie Pumpkin pie 
Plum pudding 
Fruit Nuts Raisins 
Coffee 


Mock Turtle Soup 


Let one-half of a well-cleaned calf’s head 
and the entire brain soak in cold water for 
two hours, then put in a soup kettle, with the 
brains tied in a cloth, cover with a gallon of 
cold water, and simmer three hours. Remove 
the head, slip out the bones, put the meat to 
press under a weight and let stand over night. 
On Thanksgiving day, melt two tablespoons of 
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AN OREGON DINNER 


butter in a pan, put in a quarter of a pound of 
chopped ham, one onion, chopped, and one 
tablespoon of parsley, pour in a pint of the 
stock from which the fat has been removed, 
and simmer two hours; then dredge in two 
ablespoons of flour, add the remainder of the 
stock, and simmer ten minutes. Rub through 
a strainer, season with one tablespoon each of 
alt, walnut, mushroom and tomato catsup, 
nd the juice and grated rind of one lemon, 
aid the meat of the head, cut in small strips, 

heat for five minutes, and serve with force- 
veat balls. 


rcemeat Balls 

Rub the brains to a paste, and add one well- 

‘aten egg, a saltspoon of salt and a shake of 
-ayenne. Then add soft bread crumbs enough 

enable you to form the mixture into small 
balls, and bake in a slow oven for fifteen 

inutes. 


‘rowned Sweet Potatoes 

Boil the potatoes until soft, peel, split and 
vutter them, lay them on a buttered pan, and 
brown in the oven. 


Southern Mashed Potatoes 

Pare and boil eight large potatoes in salted 
water; mash, and season with one tablespoon 
of butter, one teaspoon of salt, one-half tea- 
spoon of pepper and one-half cup of cream or 
milk. Beat thoroughly, and heap into a mound 


on a buttered pie plate, topped with one tea- 


spoon of butter. Place on the upper shelf of 
the oven, and bake until the whole outside is 
a rich brown. 


Plum Pudding 

This is the genuine article, and the following 
recipe is more than a century old: One pound 
of beef suet, shredded and chopped fine, one 
pound of best raisins, cut in halves and seeded, 
one pound of currants, carefully washed and 
dried, half a pound of citron, cut fine, five 
tablespoons of brown sugar, rolled fine, two 
large handfuls of grated stale bread, three 
tablespoons of flour, one beaten nutmeg, one 
tablespoon each of powdered mace and cinna- 
mon, four large tablespoons of cream, and nine 
eggs; the recipe calls for brandy or wine, but 
you could substitute two gills of orange juice, 
if preferred, and the grated rind of one lemon. 
Mix all together; whip the eggs until light, add 
the cream, orange juice and lemon, and pour 
this over the dry mixture, stirring well to- 
gether. Pour the pudding into a pudding bag, 
leaving room for it to swell, put into boiling 
water, and boil steadily for six hours. Eat with 
hard sauce. 


Thank God every morning when you get up 
that you have something to do that day which 
must be done, whether you like it or not. 
Being forced to work and forced to do your 
best will breed in you temperance and self- 
control, diligence and strength of will. cheer- 
fulness and content and a hundred virtues 
which the idle never know.—Charles Kingsley. 


An Oregon Dinner 
By Mrs H. C. Guernsey 


Oysters on half shell 
Italian tomato soup 
Salted almonds Olives Celery 
Steamed halibut Tartar sauce 
Saratoga potatoes 
Roast turkey Cranberry sauce 
Mashed potatoes Baked squash 
Chicken salad Cheese straws 
Carrot pudding Brandy sauce 
Confectionery Nuts and raisins 
Coffee 


COST OF DINNER FOR TEN PEOPLE 


Small Pacific coast oysters—one pint and 
a half 

Soup—two cans of tomatoes, 20c; season- 
ing, 5¢ 

Almonds—one and one-half pounds, 25c; 
olives, 25c 

Celery—two heads 

Fish—five pounds at 12 I-2c a pound; 
potato chips, 

Sauce tartar—eggs, 4c; oil, 4c; season- 
ing, 5c 

Turkey—eight pounds at 16c; stuffing, 10c. 

Sauce—cranberries and sugar 

Potatoes, squash, 15c 

Salad—chicken, 4o0c; celery, 8c; oil (scant 
pint), 1oc; three eggs, 6c 

Cheese straws—one-fourth pound 
cheese, 5c; one egg, 2c 

Pudding—carrot 2c; sugar, 5c; egg, 2c; 
milk, flour and bread crumbs, 5c; raisins 
and currants, 7c; citron, 5c; spices,. 3c; 
butter, 2c 

Sauce—sugar, 5c; butter, 5c; eggs, 8c; 

Nuts—one pound, 16c; raisins, three- 
fourths of a pound, 9c 

Wintergreen and peppermint cream candy, 
three-fourths of a pound 


Italian Tomato Soup 

This is one of the most delicious soups | 
have ever eaten, and I have never seen this 
recipe in print. It is a very economical and 
good emergency soup, as it can be prepared in 
half an hour. One onion fried in butter (do 
not let brown), two cans of tomatoes and one 
quart of water. Add the onion to the toma- 
toes and let boil twenty minutes. Strain 
through a colander, set back on stove, and add 
one heaping tablespoon of cornstarch dissolved 
in water, one dozen cloves, salt and sugar to 
taste. Let boil five minutes, then add one 
tablespoon of Worcestershire sauce. 


Tartar Sauce 

The raw yolks of two eggs, one teacup of 
olive oil, juice of one lemon, a little vinegar, 
one tablespoon of made mustard, one teaspoon 
of sugar, one-quarter of a teaspoon of pepper, 
one-half teaspoon of salt, one of onion juice, one 
tablespoon of chopped capers and one of 
chopped cucumber pickles.” Put together the 
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same aS mayonnaise dressing, adding the 
chopped ingredients the last thing. I use the 
bulk olive oil, which is twenty-five cents a 
quart. We are so near California that we are 
able to get good oil in bulk, which is quite 
a saving. 
Carrot Pudding 

This pudding tastes as rich as plum pud- 
ding, and has the advantage over that of being 
digestible. Cream one tablespoon of butter 
with one cup of dark brown sugar, then add 
one egg, beaten very light, one-half cup of 
milk, one cup of grated carrot, one teaspoon of 
cinnamon, allspice, carbonate of soda, one-half 
a nutmeg, one-half teaspoon of cloves, one cup 
of bread crumbs, one cup of flour, one-half cup 
of raisins and currants, and two tablespoons of 
citron. Add by degrees the raisins and cur- 
rants, dredged with flour. Stir the whole very 
hard, put in a buttered pudding mold, and 
steam for three hours. 


Pudding Sauce 

Cream together one cup of sugar and half a 
cup of butter. When light and creamy, add 
the well-beaten yolks of four eggs, stir into this 
one wineglass of wine or brandy, a pinch of 
salt and one cup of hot cream or rich milk, beat 
this mixture well, place it in a saucepan over 
the fire, and stir it until it cooks sufficiently to 
thicken like cream. Be sure and not let it boil. 


A Chicago Thanksgiving 


By Marta A. HAWLEY 


Hot clam broth Whipped cream Croutons 
Salted peanuts Olives 
Salmon patties 
Roast turkey Potato dressing 
Giblet sauce Cranberry jelly ; 
Glazed sweet potatoes Cauliflower au gratin 
Button onions Cream sauce 
Grape sherbet 
Celery and apple salad 
Bread and butter crisps __ 
Pumpkin pie Snow pudding 
Fruit Stuffed dates Bonbons 
Black coffee 
Cost of materials: Turkey, $1.50; clams, 
35 cents; salmon, 18 cents; olives, 10 cents; 
cauliflower, 16 cents; onions, 6 cents; cran- 
berries, 10 cents; lettuce, 4 cents; sweet pota- 
toes, 10 cents; Irish potatoes, 5 cents; apples, 
8 cents; celery, 5 cents; grapes, 12 cents; 
oranges, 15 cents; material for pies, 36 cents; 
cream, 28 cents; coffee, 10 cents; butter, 14 
cents; eggs, 15 cents; dates, 5 cents; nuts, 
28 cents; ice 1nd salt, 10 cents; gelatine, 10 
cents; lemons, 5 cents; sugar, 9 cents; milk, 
’7 cents; bonbons, 30 cents; total, $5.11. 
Hot Clam Broth 


Scrub with a brush two dozen clams, place 
them in a kettle with one pint of boiling water, 
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cover closely, and in about twelve minutes 
the shells will have opened and their liquid 
dripped into the kettle. Remove ‘the shel's 
and strain the liquid. Season with one-four'h 
of a teaspoon of white pepper, and if too sai:, 
add more water. Serve hot, and add to ea h 
dish one tablespoon of whipped cream that 
has been seasoned with a little salt. 


Salmon Patties 

Remove the skin and bone from one pourd 
of cold cooked salmon (or whitefish will do), 
and separate into flakes. Heat in one cupi:l 
of thick white sauce, seasoned with salt and 
paprika. Heat patty shells and fill with the 
fish. Garnish with sprigs of parsley or celery 
tips, and serve with any good sauce. 


Potato Dressing 

Some of the best cooks say, “Use no dres:- 
ing.” As most persons prefer a dressing, we 
will use the potato. To one quart of quirled 
potato add a cup of bread crumbs, dried and 
rolled; rub one-fourth of a cup of butter into 
the crumbs, as you would shortening. into 
flour, and add one teaspoon of salt, one-eighth 
as much paprika and one teaspoon of poultry 
seasoning. Fill the turkey, but do not press 
it in; do it all lightly. Baste every fifteen 
minutes. When done, place on a hot platter 
and garnish with parsley. 


Cranberry Jelly 

Wash one quart of cranberries and put them 
to cook in a granite kettle with one cupful of 
boiling water. Cook ten minutes, then add 
one pound of sugar and cook five minutes 
longer, after which rub through a sieve. Wet 
in cold water small cups or molds, then fill 
them and serve one to each person. This 
recipe never fails to make a firm, bright jelly. 
It is very attractive in individual molds. 


Cauliflower au Gratin 

Place the cauliflower, head down, in salted 
water to draw out any insects that may be in 
it, pick apart and cook in salted water until 
tender. Drain, then put it in a baking dish 
suitable to use on the table, and pour oyer the 
cauliflower one cupful of cream sauce: Cover 
with buttered crumbs, then with grated cheese. 
and brown quickly in the, oven. 


Button Onions 


Scald three pints of button onions, remove 
the skins and boil in salted water until tender 
Cook them very slowly, so that they will retain 
their shape, drain and add one cupful of cream 
sauce. These are very delicate, and persons 
who cannot eat other onions can eat these. 


Grape Sherbet 


One quart of grape juice, one pint of water, 
one cup of sugar, one tablespoon of gelatine 
and two lemons. Boil the sugar and water for 
ten minutes, then add the gelatine, which. has 
been dissolved in three tablespoons of cold 
water, the juice of two lemons and the grape 
juice. Strain, cool and freeze. Serve _,in 
sherbet glasses. ; 
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DARK MEAT MADE TENDER — 


THE TENDONS EXPOSED 


Dark Meat Made Tender 


One who has once drawn the tendons from 
a chicken or turkey, no matter how the fowl 
is to be cooked, will never again use one hav- 
ing the tough sinews unremoved. A market- 
man will draw a fowl’s tendons for the asking, 
but it is a task every housewife ought to know 
how to perform herself. Buy a fowl with 
its legs left on, turn it on its breast and hold 
the back of each leg, one at a time of course, 
in the left hand. With a sharp knife in the 
right hand cut very carefully just below the 
knee joint, through the skin, not any deeper. 
Inside will be found the group of tendons, 
there being eight in each leg, lying snug in a 
groove. They are attached to the foot, but 
through the dark meat they run away up into 
the leg, well into the upper joint. With a 
strong wire skewer lift each tendon separately, 
hold the chicken firmly, and pull. If the chicken 
is young and tender, each tendon will come 
out easily and it can be pulled by a slight effort. 
If the bird has seen several Thanksgivings, all 
the muscle that can be put into the job will be 
required, but it is exactly such a bird that 
demands most the tendon-drawing process. 

A turkey calls for more muscle, and “a long 
pull, a strong pull and a pull all together.” 
Cut the skin in the leg about half way between 


the knee joint and foot and there will be dis- 
covered immediately the group of shining 
white tendons. Slip a strong skewer, or it 
the bird is quite elderly, the point of the sharp- 
ener that belongs to a carving set, under the 
bunch of tendons. Lift them carefully, then 
twist around two or three times, acquiring a 
firm hold. Give a strong pull and out they 
will come, together. Count them, and if there 
are not eight, go after the ones that are left. 
With these tough sinews removed, the dark 
meat is so delicious and tender that the drum- 
sticks of one turkey will be found scarcely a 
large enough supply for the family table. 


“Young Folks’ Evenings” Prizes 


Instead of one prize in our contest for the 
best letter on young folks’ winter evenings, as 
announced in the July Goop HovuseKkeEEpine, 
there will be four. The first prize of five dol- 
lars is awarded Emily Hewitt Leland, Pomona, 
Tenn; three dollars to Hannah Steeger, Box 
52, Nordhoff, Cal; two dollars each to T. C. 
Karns, Powell Station, Tenn, and Mrs George 
Hyde, Appleton, N Y. The prize letters and 
many others, which are of keen interest and 
high value, will be published in the December 
number. 


Use the white of an egg for a burn. The 
egg forms a coating which excludes the air.— 
E. M. Spies. 


DRAWING THE TENDONS WITH THE ATP OF A 
SKEWER 
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November Breakfasts 


Extracts from a Notebook Kept by a Pupil at 
the New England Cooking School 


First, Miss Downing's recipe for fishballs: 
“Wash a piece of salt codfish in cold water 
and cut into tiny pieces with scissors. Meas- 
ure it in a cup and press in till full. Pare 
enough potatoes and cut into pieces, measure 
two cups of them. Put in a saucepan and 
cover with boiling water. Cook till the pota- 
toes are soft, but do not allow them to go to 
pieces. Drain, then mash thoroughly together 
the fish and potato. Add half a tablespoon of 
butter, one egg well beaten and a good dust 
of pepper. The mixture may require salt, 
though there is generally salt enough in the 
codfish to flavor. Drop by spoonfuls into a 
frying basket and brown in deep lard.” 

There are a few “don'ts” and “dos” to 
remember about these fishballs. By putting 
them all in practice will be secured a fishball 
which tastes no more like the musty, salt 
bullet served at some tables than tenderloin 
does like soup meat. Measure carefully; if 
you have a little too much fish it will be salt 
and tough; if too much potato you won’t know 
it from a potato croquette. If breakfast is a 
hurried affair, make the fishball mixture the 
night before and put it away in a cool place, 
closely covered. When it is required, first set 
on the frying fat to be heating, then roll the 
potato and fish mixture into small balls. Liit 
a rounding tablespoonful, that will give you a 
good-sized fishball. If the mixture sticks, 
flour your hands slightly before rolling them. 
When it is hot, simply drop it by spoonfuls in 
the hot fat. Never put more than six fish- 
balls in a frying basket; for if you try to fry 
more they will stick together and in spots lack 
the brown crust which is their delicious “spe- 
cialty."". One minute ought to fry them. To 
drain them, crumple up a piece of brown paper 
and line a baking pan with it. Set them in a 
hot oven while the rest are frying. A cold 
fishball is an abomination. Reheat the fat 
hetween fryings. Do not pile fishballs on top of 
each other. Serve in a napkin on a hot platter. 
This recipe makes twelve good-sized fishballs. 

Salt codfish hash is a “tasty” dish. Make 
a mixture exactly as for fishballs, omitting the 
eggs. Fry out a few bits of pork fat, remove 
the scraps and into the fat turn the potato and 
fish. Stir lightly with a fork till heated, allow 
it to fry brown on both sides, then serve omelet 
fashion. 


Creamed codfish is another excellent break- 
fast dish, served with boiled, baked or 
mashed potato. It does not go well with fried 
potato. Put a piece of salt codfish in cold 
water at night and let it soak till morning. 
Flake it apart. Make a white sauce from two 
tablespoons of butter and two tablespoons of 
flour stirred together in a double boiler. Add 
a dust of pepper and one cup of scalded milk 
or thin cream if possible. Let it cook thick, 
beat till perfectly smooth and then add ‘he 
codfish, of which there ought, when flaked, to 
be about three-quarters of a cup. At the last 
minute just before taking from the fire stir 
in a slightly beaten egg. Serve in a shallow 
platter garnished with slices of hard-boiled egg. 

If chicken is to be cooked for breakfast. a 
delicious variation of the common fried broiler 
is a dish called Maryland chicken. It is really 
the most appetizing form possible of southern 
fried chicken. Dress, clean and cut up a young 
fowl, sprinkle with pepper and salt and roll 
in flour. Dip in a beaten egg to which hay« 


been added two tablespoons of water. It is 
not possible to egg chicken by laying it in the 
egg; instead, hold each piece in the hand, turn- 


ing it every way so it can be thoroughly wit, 
and pour the mixture over it with a spoon. 
Then lay in finely sifted bread crumbs and 
cover thoroughly with them. Arrange thie 
pieces of chicken in a dripping pan, so that as 
much surface as possible will be exposed to 
the heat, and set in a hot oven. When it has 
been in for five minutes pour over it one- 
quarter of a cup of butter, being careful to 
baste each piece. Twenty minutes will cook 
it if the oven is hot enough; each piece will be 
inclosed in a crisp brown crust. Lay the 
chicken on a platter and make a cream sauce, 
using the melted butter in the dripping pan 
for a foundation. Set it on top of the stove 
and allow the butter to become hissing hot. 
then add two tablespoons of flour and a lil- 
eral seasoning of pepper and salt. When 
stirred smooth pour in one cup of cream. Beat 
till very smooth with a wire whisk, then strain 
over the chicken. Garnish with parsley. 
Beefsteak with an oyster blanket makes an 
excellent breakfast for a cold November morn 
ing. Choose a juicy sirloin about one ani! 
one-half inches thick. Broil it over a clea 
fire for five minutes, then lay on a hot platter 
Spread with butter, sprinkle with pepper ani 
salt. Have ready one pint of large, plump 
oysters, which should be washed in one cup 
of water. Drain the liquor away from them 
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and lay them over the beefsteak till it has a 
al oyster blanket. Sprinkle with pepper and 
ic and dot with bits of butter. Place it on 
© upper grate in a very hot oven or under 

flame in a gas stove oven and allow the 
t to cook the oysters. When the shellfish 
plump the steak will be done to a turn. 
Broiled bacon is a dish which in few house- 
ls deserves the adjective, because it is sel- 
n broiled; the fat is fried out of it and 
riin soaked into it by long spluttering in a 
der full of grease. The only way to cook 
acon—both for the matter of appearance and 
1 digestive qualities—is to broil it, not over 
ed of coals (it is too fat fcr that), but in 
ery hot oven. Cut the bacon in the most 
clicately thin slices possible, rejecting the 
d. Lay the pieces close together in a fine 
re broiler. Place it over a dripping pan and 
in a hot oven. It requires to be turned 
just once. The fat which falls into the pan 
vikes excellent drippings for frying potatoes. 
ain the bacon on brown paper. If you wish 
serve calf's liver with this, sprinkle the liver 
ith pepper and salt, roll it in flour and fry 
‘own in the bacon drippings. Serve with a 
rled morsel cf bacon on top of each piece 
f liver. Bacon as served by the average cook, 
soaked in grease, is the most indigestible 
' food; when broiled crisp in the oven it is 

a dish that may be served even for a child of 

two years with impunity. Among all the fats, 

delicately crisped bacon ranks next to cream 
in ease of digestion. 


In Our Thanksgiving Dinner Contest 
[SEE PAGE 417] 

Honorable mention is due the following con- 
testants: Miss Mary E. Wade, Westfield, 
Mass; Mrs Mary A. Groff, 38 Hayward street, 
Cleveland, O; Mrs J. H. Ford, Andover, Mass; 
Mrs D. A. Reed, Lake Crystal, Minn; Eliza- 
beth St J. Trenleben, 418 Woodward street, 
Reading, Pa; Mrs F. N. Henderson, 344 Cross 
street, Malden, Mass; Lucy G. Leavens, Nor- 
wich, Ct; Mrs L. Stitt, Glencoe, O; Mrs 
Sarah Walton, Chillicothe, O; Mrs R. C. 
Tennant, Lake City, Minn; Mrs Nellie Norton, 
348 North Robey street, Chicago; Mrs J. H. 
Reamenderfer, 515 Canal street, Lebanon, Pa; 
\Irs W. M. Tupper, 500 Union street, Bruns- 
wick, Ga; Miss Florence Outland, Silex, Mo; 
\Irs William Palm, 299 Walnut street, Chi- 
cago; Florence Maxam, Waterford, Mich; H. 
L. Walker, Minnesota training school, Red 


Wing, Minn; Mrs John F. Catran, Ragsdale, 
Tex; Mrs W. D. Happel, 403 River street, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa; Mrs Charles Herrick, Chris- 
man, Ill; Jessie M. Moulton, 334 Kirby street, 
Menominee, Mich; Mrs H. C. Guernsey, Pen- 
dleton, Ore; Mrs W. H. Johnson, Wauneta, 
Neb; Mrs Charles L. Warren, 168 Beacon 
street, Worcester, Mass; Mrs Lizzie Hamilton, 
Ithaca, Wis; Mrs W. P. Moran, 2416 Penn- 
sylvania avenue, N W, Washington, D C; Miss 
Lena Straub, 3 St Martens place, Mt Vernon, 
N Y; Mrs R. N. von Tobel, Verdon, S D; Miss 
Grace Thayer, Smith’s, Mass. 


An Opportunity 


The enthusiasm created by this magazine in 
the families of its readers is most gratifying. 
It means that our purpose, to promote the 
higher and broader life of the whole family, 
is appreciated by those who know Goop House- 
KEEPING. And it also means that the further 
this inspiration and helpfulness can be spread, 
the more good this magazine will do. Will 
you, gentle reader, therefore, help on the cause 
by sounding the praises of Goop HoUSEKEEPING 
among your friends. Mention it in your let- 
ters. Send any addresses of those whom you 
think would be interested, and we will invite 
them to join the forces of Goop HouseKEEPING! 

This isn’t much for you to do, but if every- 
one who likes this magazine will do that little, 
Goop HousEKEEPING will soon turn the 100,000 
mark, Already it has admiring subscribers 
at over 16,000 postoffices, throughout the 
United States, Canada, Alaska and “our de- 
pendencies,” not to mention Great Britain, 
Europe and the English colonies. The best 
plan will be for you to send us immediately one 
new subscriber to Goop HousEKEEPING—tither 
at twenty-five cents for three months on trial, 
or one dollar for a year. If you are in a po- 
sition to do this much, or more, it will be well 
for you to communicate with us. Lucrative 
positions await capable subscription represen- 
tatives, who will find their work easy, and who 
will also have the satisfaction of advancing the 
higher life of the household. 


You can buy a small board, shaped like a 
shirt waist ‘sleeve, for ten cents, and a bit of 
old flannel and cotton costs nothing for cov- 
ering it. You have no idea until you have tried 
it how it lightens the task of ironing a thin 
gown or shirt waist, and it adds largely to 
the beauty of its appearance. 
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She Leople She Neets- 


The average woman possesses a grand curi- 
osity about the home life of a cooking teacher. 
She leans to one of two opinions: either that 
she is an embodiment of the old adage about 
the shoemaker who lets his children go unshod, 
or that she is so immaculate a housewife, so 
fastidious a cook, that it would be a brave 
woman who would entertain her. Last sum- 
mer I had a glimpse into the home of one 
teacher, Miss Fannie M. Farmer, principal of 
the Boston cooking school, who was largely 
instrumental in bringing about the New Eng- 
land cooking school of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute, of which her pupil, Miss Downing, 
is the head. That glimpse proved that there 
is a delightful medium between the two imag- 
inary types of the authority on housekeeping 
in her own home. Miss Farmer’s summer 
home is at Scituate, one of the most beauti- 
fully unspoiled of Boston’s shore _ resorts. 
Trolleys do not reach it, although to get there 
you take an anomaly of a railroad car which 
hitches itself alternately to a steam engine, 
then an electric car. From that I transferred 
to Miss Farmer’s big easy phaeton, with a 
strong bay mare which she drives about all 
summer long. ‘ 

Away back in the country, where the ocean 
shows just like a blue ribbon across the hori- 
zon, is Miss Farmer’s summer home. Scitu- 
ate is an®ancient town; there are quaint, hip- 
roofed houses and cottages with shingled walls 
that have grown gray, then green with age. 
Scituate was the home of Miss Farmer’s 
mother, and the family turn lovingly to its 
green pastures and unkempt, picturesque roads 
each spring after the winter in Boston. The 
house stands on a grassy hillock, with an or- 
chard sloping seaward and old-fashioned flow- 
ers all about it. Tall red lilies flaunt in fence 
corners, nasturtiums climb about the doorstep, 
and the snowy blossomed clematis drapes itself 
wherever it can find foothold. Neighbors are 
far away; it is a spot typical of, summer rest- 
fulness. Indoors it is beautifully clean and 
plain and cool, with bare polished floors, sim- 


ple furniture and flowers in every nook and 
corner. The household is a large one: Miss 
karmer’s father, a veteran of the editorial 
world; her brown-eyed, silver-haired mother, 
two sisters and a small nephew. 

Miss Farmer confesses to letting housekeep- 
ing alone in the summer. “My sister is 
the housewife during the summer,” she 
acknowledged; “I simply play the part of 
adviser in culinary difficulties. Where house- 
wifery is a profession, you want to get away 
from it, and yet I enjoy nothing so much as 
cooking.”” She led the way to a sunny dining 
room where luncheon was set, with a magnifi- 
cent centerpiece of Scotch thistles, and flowers 
everywhere about the room. It was the most 
cheerful dining room imaginable, with a canary 
singing in the sunshine, which poured through 
four windows. The luncheon would have 
tempted one even if a good appetite had not 
been cultivated by sea breezes. We had a 
juicy sirloin—none of your country steaks— 
and cooked as Miss Farmer commands in the 
cooking school, with a surface quickly seared 
over a glowing fire and the juices kept inside 
to the perfection of tenderness. There were 
crisp shoestring potatoes, snowy homemade 
bread and such corn as you find in the country 
in August. There was a salad course, plump 
tomatoes hollowed and filled with fine cubes 
of cucumbers. Even the color combination 
was beautiful on the tender lettuce leaves. 
With this went thin peanut sandwiches. The 
dessert was a delicious coffee cream served in 
muskmelons, and the flavor lent the cream by 
the melon, or the melon by the cream—I could 
not decide which—was one of those flavors that 
live in the memory. Tiny sponge cakes with 
a sugar crust like a thin icing accompanied 
them. 

“This coffee cream is a new concoction.” 
said Miss Farmer; “the serving it in melon 
shells is an experiment which I believe I’! 
repeat. Here is the recipe for the cream—you 
may wish to try it: 

“Put one-third of a cup of coffee to steep in 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER AT LARGE 


A FAMILY PARTY AT MISS FARMER’S SUMME” HOME, MISS FARMER.IN THE HAMMOCK 


a double boiler with a cup and a half of milk 
poured over it. Add half a cup of sugar and 
let it scald for fifteen minutes to draw forth 
the coffee flavor. To another half cup of 
sugar add the yolk of one egg, one tablespoon 
of flour and half a teaspoon of salt. Beat the 
egg well and mix with the flour and sugar, 
pour the milk and coffee over it and stir well 
till thoroughly melted; then put back in the 
double boiler and cock as you do a custard till 
it coats a spoon; then add one cup of cream 
and set away to cool. When it has cooled, 
strain through a piece of cheesecloth and add 
three cups of cream. Freeze when well chilled 
in three parts of ice to one of salt. 

“This is nothing very different from various 
recipes for coffee cream except that it econo- 
mizes in eggs, and I believe in that, even if 
one is sojourning in the country, where you are 
supposed to get eggs for nothing—which you 
can’t do. 

“T believe,” continued Miss Farmer, “in 
plain living. The elegantly garnished and 
elaborate dishes I have to constantly concoct at 
school do not appeal to me in the least in 
everyday living. I would prefer a plain, well- 


cooked steak to all the fancy dishes ever 
dreamed of; it is better for one’s health and 
more appetizing. You cannot imagine how 
little appetite one has left after cooking twice 
a day menus elaborate enough for a wedding 
feast. We are called on at the school to do a 
great deal of such work, and one returns with 
a relish to the plain home table. During the 
summer nearly all our desserts consist of ice 
cream. Few dishes cost less, are so heavy or 
can be found in so large a variety, and yet it 
is hard to make pupils believe it. One can 
freeze cream in less time than make a pie, and 
in hot weather pie ought to be prohibited.” 

When I asked Miss Farmer how she came 
to take up cookery, she confessed it was hered- 
itary. “My mother was a natural-born cook,” 
she said. 

“So was Fannie,” interrupted Mr Farmer, 
who sat near by. 

“IT was teaching school,” said Miss Farmer, 
“when my sister suggested I give up that work 
to study cookery. In these days the Boston 
cooking school was just beginning to make its 
influence felt. I took up the work with the 
greatest enthusiasm and when the principal, 
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Miss Maynard, grew ill, I began to substitute 
for her. That was the stepping stone to my 
work of to-day, and I enjoy it as thoroughly 
as I did when I began.” 

When we were driving to the depot, Miss 
Farmer pointed out a cozy old-fashioned farm- 
house. “That house always carries my mind 
to Thanksgiving, no matter whether it is Au- 
gust or November. It is my grandmother’s old 
home, and there we children used to drive, the 
happiest crowd imaginable, to spend Thanks- 
giving. We are only a few miles, you know, 
from where the first Thanksgiving was held, 
and somehow in this part of the country tradi- 
tion, I think, held strong ground. We listened 
to old tales and sang old hymns and ate our 
way valiantly through a bill of fare which 
common sense would teach me to-day to let 
alone. 

“What did we have? Everything that his- 
tory ordered we should have: first, oysters 
were an unalterable item, because they were 
a savory dish at the great feast in 1621. 
Grandmother made them into a stew and put 
them in her chicken pie. Then of course there 
was the big brown turkey, well plumped with 
dressing and flanked by cranberry sauce, cel- 
ery, squash, potatoes, onions, succotash, beets, 
turnips—every vegetable one could get, in fact, 
The chicken pie followed, and then as dessert 
was a great plum pudding, and apple, mince, 
pumpkin and custard pie. At night there came 
apples, nuts, cider and old-fashioned loaf cake, 
and more pie if we could crowd it away. 
Thanksgiving has changed wonderfully since 
my childhood. The Thanksgiving dinner of 
to-day in a refined household serves one vege- 
table with the turkey, accompanying it with 
celery, perhaps, but it is.no occasion for over- 
eating and indigestion. Then, too, there is so 
much less of the family gathering plan without 
which Thanksgiving was not real thirty years 
ago. I think it is due to the opening up of the 
great west. It is impossible often in these 
days of great distances for whole families to 
reunite. With the change comes a_ falling 
away from tradition, the tradition that lived 
around old Plymouth for two hundred and 
ffty years.” 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Just How 


Scraps of Culinary Wisdom Picked up at the 
New England Cooking School 


Immediately after opening a can of meut, 
fish, soups or vegetables, pour its contents into 
a dish. Many cases of metallic poisoning re- 
ported in the newspapers are due not to a 
poison in the canned food but to putrefactive 
changes that occurred after the can was opened. 

Wrap hot baked potatoes in a towel as soon 
as taken from the oven and press each slighily 
till it bursts. They will be deliciously mealy, 
while if you should heap them hot in a vegeta- 
ble dish and put on the lid you would have a 
watery, ill-flavored tuber, not fit to eat. 

The silver will not rust if a lump of camphor 
is kept in the cutlery drawer. 

If copper or brass is very dirty, put some fine 
salt on a board, dip into it a cut lemon and rub 
on the metal. This strong acid will remove tlie 
worst stain. 

Always keep olive oil in the refrigerator and 
see that it is tightly corked. Never put more 
oil in the table cruet than two days’ supply. It 
will grow rancid. 

Never mix a French dressing until ready to 
use. The vinegar and oil will separate. 

Sometimes, even if you are a practiced cook, 
you may forget the potatoes which are cooking 
and boil them till they are mushed and water) 
Do not throw them away. Drain them as dry 
as possible, shaking the colander briskly during 
the process. Put them back in the saucepan 
in which they were cooked and set on a part of 
the stove where it is hot, but not hot enough to 
burn them. Shake the pan steadily for a few 
minutes. A steam will rise; it is the super- 
fluous moisture evaporating from the potatoes 
Beat them well with a fork, or wire masher if 
there are lumps in the potato. Add butter. 
pepper and salt, and if you have dried them 
well enough you will have mashed potatoes an 
epicure would not scorn. 

Add an acid touch of lemon juice to all fish 
sauces except those in which there is milk 

When you are softening butter to make cake 
never allow it to melt. If you do the cake will 
be heavy. 

Don’t try to make puff paste on a warm day 
or in a hot kitchen. Better substitute some 
thing else for that particular course in your 
menu. Puff paste made where the butter softer 
under the most careful conditions will not be fit 
to eat. 
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CLOTHES | 


though not strictly a habit back, there were 
no pleats nor fullness at the waist line, the 
back seam being decorated with eight or ten 
rows of machine stitching. The seam di- 
rectly at the front of the skirt was stitched 
in the same manner and the tiny hooks and 
eyes were so carefully adjusted that the 
opening at this seam was not apparent. 

The jackets vary from the long, full- 
length coat to the short Eton or blouse, in- 
cluding every possible style of garment. 


The long coat is useful in many ways, but 


OF GOLDEN BROWN VELVETEEN 


Correct Styles 
Sketched and Described by Babette A. 
Muelle 

lt is gratifying to note how gradually, yet 
none the less surely the short walking skirt has 
established itself. The skirt just clears the 
ground and its pretty flare gives to the wearer 
a natty appearance that her sister in the long 
sweeping gown, gathered into bulky folds, does 
not possess. One of the newest models, the 
walking skirt made of black double-faced ma- 
terial, was recently seen at a leading tailor’s, 
nd in cut and style it was perfection. AIl- 


. 


if one is limited to just one coat it is not 


advisable to invest in one of this style, as ? ve 
there are times when it would be simply q 
impossible to manage. The three-quarter 
coats can only be worn to good advantage 
by those with perfect figures, and short peo- 
ple must beware of these models, no mat- 
ter how fascinating or attractive in design. 
Dainty blouses with fancy revers, collars and 
cuffs belted in at the waist line with fancy 
buttons or buckles, and Etons reaching to 
the waist line with or without the postilion 
back and trimmed with fancy braids and 
buttons are good models for short people to 
follow. The triple collars adorn many of 
the jackets, also the high L’Aiglon collars. 
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BLACK VELVETFEN GOWN 
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HOUSEKEEPING 


A BLUE GOWN 


Loose flowing jackets, made of any rich mate- 
rial and cut on the lines of a kimono are especi- 
ally serviceable for wear with dressy gowns, 
as they do not crush the garment underneath 
and are easily slipped on. 


Gowns of velvet and velveteen are seen 
everywhere, and though exceedingly popular 
last year the corduroy gown appears again with 
a fresh charm. The most effective are those 
simply cut, with a short, straight front jacket 
and skirt, with circular flounce, trimmed with 
stitched bands of silk matching the gown in 
color. Polka dotted velveteens are especially 
chic, and the model here sketched of golden 
brown velveteen is one of the smartest of the 
season. The material is a rich golden brown 
spotted with white and trimmed 
with golden brown galloon. The skirt is fin- 
ished at the bottom with two fitted circular 
flounces of the velveteen edged and headed 
with a band of golden brown galloon. The 
waist is bloused and has a yoke of rich cream, 
covered with a transparent net thickly em- 
broidered in conventional designs done in 
shades of golden brown. The roset at the 
bust is of the pastel shades, the long ends 
forming a sort of inner blouse ending at the 


velveteen 


BLUE CLOTH WITH VELVET SPOTS 


waist line. The undersleeves match the yoke. 
Greensof all shades from the bright hunter's 
to the dull art greens are very much in vogu 
An effective costume in green velvet and cloth 
has an attractive skirt which is exceedingly 
popular. The front and sides of the skirt are 
laid in four deep, horizontal folds, the lowe: 
one being finished with a fitted circular flounc« 
Each fold is finished with a crossway band of 
velvet, above which are rows of green stitching 
which join the cloth fold to the one below 
The back is laid in two long pleats and, falls in 
sweeping, graceful lines to the ground. Th: 
blouse is of the green velvet bordered with « 
scalloped edge of the cloth covered with row: 
of stitching. 

Another sketch shows a blue, smooth-faced 
cloth trimmed with black velvet spots of grad- 
uated sizes. The skirt has a pleated front and 
sides, finished at the bottom with a circular 
flounce, and has a long, straight back. The 
bottom of the skirt is edged with rows of the 
velvet dots stitched on by machine. Th: 
waist is bloused slightly and finished over the 
shoulders with a many pointed collar of cream 
lace. Just above the waist line and also on 
the sleeves the velvet spots are again used as 
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GREEN VELVET AND CLOTH 


atrimming. A fold of soft black satin borders 
the inner edge of the lace collar, being knotted 
at the bust in large roset and ends. The 
belt is also of black satin fastened in a smart 
little bow, and ends at the back. This is a 
very modish finish to many of the gowns, and 
when not fastened directly at the back, the 
roset is placed either a little to the left or 
to the right. 

\ blue gown of simple but attractive cut, 
trimmed with stitched bands of velvet, is also 
shown. The smooth fitting skirt is finished 
around the bottom with a pleated circular 
flounce, which kas two rows of tucking around 
the bottom. The upper edge is bordered by 
circular bands of the velvet (machine stitched), 
which cross each other at regular intervals. 
The principal feature of the blouse is a deep 
collar of the cloth trimmed with a row of the 
velvet cut into deep round scallops. In the 
spaces left by the scallops are embroidered 
tabs of white cloth, done in oriental colorings. 
The vest is of cream lace, with a lacing of nar- 
row blue ribbon. 

A black velveteen gown is trimmed with 
stitched and pointed bands of black silk and 
has a collar and vest of white cloth embroid- 
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ered in black and white. The skirt fits 
smoothly across the hips, flares at the bottom 
and is strapped at each seam with a stitched 
band of black silk. Bands of taffeta cut into 
points on the lower edge and machine stitched 
trim the skirt, above the narrow circular 
flounce, and the same trimming is repeated on 
the jacket. A roset and ends of black silk 
fasten the jacket at the front. 


A NEW IDEA in rag bags—which is not a 
bag at all—is to use large envelope boxes 
(those holding a quarter-thousand commercial 
envelopes are best; and husband or father or 
brother can find them in plenty at their offices) 
in which to store pieces of various kinds. One 
to hold silk pieces, another for scraps of em- 
broidery and lace, and various others for rem- 
nants of one kind and another, all properly 
labeled, will restore order to the chaos of the 
sewing room and rag bag, and will be found 
to have the added advantage of being easily 
found when wanted. Just try it and I am 
sure it will not be long before you are adapt- 
ing the same plan in other departments of 
your household, and to good advantage. 


Ir A DOLL’s HEAD breaks off at the- neck, 
and perhaps the whole shoulder and chest part 
is broken too, don’t throw it away, but mend 
it in this way: Lay a square of strong muslin 
so that its center comes at the center of the 
hole where the neck broke off. Stuff the head 
full of cotton, pushing the center of the mus- 
lin up with the cotton. When the head is as 
full as you can make it, spread out the part of 
the muslin that protrudes all round the open- 
ing where the cotton was stuffed in and sew 
it well to the doll’s body all round. Then 
dolly will be ready to enter on a new career of 
usefulness.—Mrs Marcel Snyder. 


WHETHER any particular day shall bring to 
you more of happiness or of suffering is largely 
beyond your power to determine. Whether 
each day of your life shall give happiness o1 
suffering rests with yourself.—George S. Mer- 
riam. 


NEVER allow the cogs of a Dover egg beater 
to get in the dishwater. It will forever blacken 
your hands if you do and its term of service 
will be shortened. 


Ir THE whites of eggs froth slowly when 
beating, dust in a dash of salt. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Children’s Aprons 


The little aprons here shown are especially 
designed to protect the children’s frocks at 
work or play. One is of unbleached muslin, 
shaped to a band below the waist in the back, 
where it fastens, curving lower in the front, 
and with a shaped flounce, cut very full, at- 
tached. The shoulder pieces, with a button- 
hole at the end of each, extend to a point half 
way down the back, where they button over 
one of the dress buttons; and the apron is 
finished with two rows of machine stitching in 
red. The other, of brown linen, feather- 
stitched with blue flax thread, has its straight 
full skirt gathered to a band at the waist, 
and a large collar-shaped section attached to 
the bib, extending over the shoulders. Below 
this collar, in the back, a narrow curved piece, 
with a buttonhole at its lowest point, fastens 
over a large pearl button on the skirt band, as 
indicated in the centrai figure. 


A.tways begin to grate a nutmeg at the bot- 
tom end. 


A Home Fire Drill 
oy 

After reading about what to do in case of 
fire, in the last number, I put my whole fam- 
ily through a course of exercises in dealing 
with makebelieve fires of various kinds. It 
was strange how little we knew about the best 
means of dealing with fire, and wonderful how 
much we all learned. To merely read such 
an article makes little impression on the mind. 
but actually do what it suggests and you never 
will forget it. The experience becomes a part of 
your very nature, ready to be acted upon in 
stantly. You do not even have to “stop and 
think” what to do in the emergency of a fire— 
you do the right thing automatically. Every 
member of every family ought to go through a 
fire drill at home at least once better still do it 
once a year. 


Birancu almonds at home. Pour boiling 
water over them, in two minutes lift them out. 
shake dry, lay in a coarse towel and rub the 
skins off. Dry them before using. 
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Help from the Mountains 


ransplanting of White Girls from Virginia 
Northern Cities for Domestic Service 


By C. R. 


itly in November a party of fifteen or 
ity maids who have been trained for do- 
tic service in the Episcopal mission indus- 
school of Luray, Virginia, will arrive in 
sburg, Pennsylvania, and be located in 
private homes whose housekeepers have al- 
realy signed contracts for the reception of 
the strangers. The young women come from 
the southern element known as the ‘mountain 
whites.” They have been in training under 
philanthropic auspices for six months past. 
Their transportation to a distant city under 
contract as wage-earners is part of a plan out- 
i by clever minds as a probable solution to 
vexed question. of domestic service. 

The Pittsburg party is the first class to be 

aduated. Succeeding graduates will be sent 

groups to other cities, always under con- 

t, and where reputable families are under 
prior agreement to receive the individual mem- 
bers. Each class on its arrival in the city 
which is to be the future scene of labor will 
assemble at a specially designated headquar- 
ters, where class privileges and means of social 
recreation will not be lacking, at stated times, 
as the stay of the strangers in the city assumes 
permanency. The clubs will be formed on the 
order of the Friendly clubs of working girls. 
The object is to give the maids an opportunity 
of meeting with one another in the strange 
city, to prevent homesickness, and also to pro- 
vide reading and discussion along the lines in 
which the girls have beer interested and asso- 
ciated together during the training. 

The Pittsburg party will be received on 
arrival at the House of the Merciful Saviour, 
an Episcopal institution, presided over by Mrs 
S._G. Hammond as head deaconess. Later the 
maids will go their separate ways, each to a 
family of unimpeachable standing in the com- 
munity. Club nights at headquarters and 


hours of recreation will be arranged to suit the 
convenience of the greatest number. 

Each housekeeper who is booked to secure 
one of the trained domestics has paid twenty- 
five dollars for the privilege. On the part of 
the mistress the contract provides for success- 
ive servants in case of the marriage of present 
girls or the dissatisfaction of one or both 
parties. The mistress is bound to no obliga- 
tion concerning the hours of work of the maid, 
hours of recreation or leave of absence for club 
evenings. Mutual forbearance is urged on 
both. Nor is the mistress held to any speci- 
fied wage. She is free to lower or increase 
the wage as she may desire. The maid, on 
her part, may leave her employer on specified 
notice for better wage or more congenial sur- 
roundings, provided always that she notifies 
the training school of her intention. The cost 
of transportation from Luray to the designated 
city is borne by the maids. Housekeepers who 
advance the money for the trip will deduct the 
sum from the wages of the girls. As the girls 
have received a first-class training free of all 
expense, it is expected that they will be faithful 
in both the spirit and letter of their contract, 
by doing their best where placed and in giving 
their respective mistresses ample notice in case 
of dissatisfaction. 

As a new class of maids is to enter upon the 
six months’ course of training at Luray every 
few weeks, graduates will be sent out at brief 
intervals hereafter to the cities and homes that 
have invited them. Two hundred has been 
the limit of supply accorded to Pittsburg. 
After that number of young women have been 
placed, Pittsburg must await its turn in the 
line of application. Representatives of the in- 
dustrial mission will canvass the larger cities 
from time to time. 

This plan, under which the dawn of a 
millennium of housekeeping is ardently hoped 
for, originated with the vestry and members 
of Christ Episcopal church of Luray, last win- 
ter. The necessities in many of the mountain 
families and the lack of opportunity for the 
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betterment cf the condition of the girls, the 
majority of whom were ambitious, led to the 
opening of a training school, with the Rev 
C. E. A. Marshall, rector of Christ church, as 
director. The training given the young women 
who were entered as students was free. The 
only stipulation was the contract to abide by 
the decision of the management as to the 
place of service on time of graduation. Young 
women who could board at home, or who 
were at all able to provide for their own suste- 
nance, were expected to do so. The majority 
of the number enrolled, however, were of 
necessity beneficiaries of the friends of the 
enterprise. The philanthropy was launched 
under private subscription and has favorably 
progressed. A dwelling was fitted up, capable 
instructors were engaged, and for half a year 
a regular systematic routine of housework, 
laundry, cooking, cleaning, waitress and gen- 
eral and specific lines has been maintained. 
The projectors are now looking forward to 
the purchase of an old mansion near Luray 
capable of accommodating two hundred and 
fifty girls. Students received are only those 
who pledge themselves to domestic service at 
the close of their course of training. White 
girls only are enrolled. Each must be of high 
moral character, sturdy in build, and possess 
a fairly good grasp of the English branches. 
Mrs Edith Hayes of Luray, who is represent- 
ing the work in Pittsburg, said in an interview: 

“These girls from the mountains of our own 
land are so thankful at the prospect of an 
outlet for their activities that they will likely 
prove the most docile and painstaking of do- 
mestics. They are eager to become wage-earn- 
ers and thus help to ease the straitened cir- 
cumstances in their homes. They have been 
denied everything all their lives. Now comes 
the opportunity. Their training has been thor- 
ough and they have learned much besides the 
drudgery of housework. 

“The Friendly clubs in each city will be a 
necessity. This feature will prevent any tend- 
encies toward discontent. Most of the dis- 
content of housewives and maids comes from 
the standing still. Progressive reading, an 
occasional touch with others, variety, ciscus- 
sion of topics outside the home, add a spice 
to life and make work a pleasure. 

“Our girls are taught to understand their 
‘place. There will be no friction between mis- 
tress and maid concerning so-called social rec- 
ognition. The maids are servants for wage. 
In the school they wear a neat dark blue 
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gingham dress with white or dark checkel 
apron, as the grade of work demands. This 
same costume will be advocated for all futur: 
service. By sending the girls to distant citics 
it is thought that they will be less likely to be 
disturbed by notions of false pride or outsid: 
influences. Our plan is entirely original wit), 
us so far as we know, and of course we are 
only in the experimental stage. We enro!! 
only Protestant girls in our training schoo 
but do not by any means limit them to th 
Episcopal faith.” 

In view of the keen demand for the gradu 
ates of the school, arrangements have been 
made to double its capacity this season, and 
next spring an attendance of two hundred ani 
fifty girls is expected, with a faculty enlarged in 
proportion. The instructors, at the present time. 
are as follows: Miss Myra E. Stowell, 
graduate of the Boston cooking school, teacher 
of cookery and sewing; Mrs Edith Hayes. 
graduate of domestic science school, 9 Univer 
sity place, New York city, assistant in cook- 
ery, director of general housework and house 
manager; Miss W. M. McMurray, a kinder 
garten graduate, director of the nursemai< 
department; with a lecture course by special 
ists on dietetics, hygiene and the English 
branches. 


Prizes for Old and Young 


Goop HovusEKEEPING wants to hear from all 
of its readers who invent or observe new ideas 
in entertaining, and to this end offers a priz 
of five dollars to the woman or girl, boy o1 
man, who before December 1, 1901, sends a 
description, even if not more than a few lines, 
of something new and enjoyable they have met 
with at a social gathering or in being enter- 
tained in any way. Don’t be afraid to send 
even a very short letter, or a long one if the 
subject needs fuller exposition. New games, 
new customs in the treatment of guests, new 
ways of dressing for social occasions, new 
ideas in setting the table, new dishes, new 
church entertainments—new anything in the 
social line. There are likely to be additional 
prizes; there certainly will be if the material 
warrants. Label the letter clearly with the 
sender's name and address, and send to the 
Prize Editor, before December 1. 


Ir rat frying makes an unpleasant odor about 
the house, sprinkle a little coffee on the hot 
stove and allow the smoke to rise. 
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The Thanksgiving Table 
By Marie Moran 


‘o begin with the napery, a cloth patterned 
with leaves, chrysanthemums or nut burs is 
mst desirable for this festival, but one with 
a snowdrop or other unobtrusive geometrical 
design may be used with good effect. Then 
comes the question of the centerpiece, whether 
it shall be fruit or flowers. Both possess 
charming decorative possibilities, but sentiment 
and a taste for symbolism will decide in favor 
oi the fruit in many homes. 

Che description of two centerpieces planned 
hy clever women for their tables on Thanks- 
giving day will probably be welcomed by the 
housewives who are seeking suggestions for 
the novel arrangement of fruit. The first 
woman, who is an artist and spends her vaca- 
tions in the mountains, has made a low, oval- 
shaped basket of pine cones with a wide 
arched willow handle to hold her fruit. A 
wreath of glowing red bittersweet will encircle 
the basket, and a length of the vine and a 
cluster of thistle puff balls will adorn the 
handle. The second woman has made a cornu- 
copia of plaited grass. She is going to have 
brightly tinted vines and dusky berries around 
it, and have its wealth of autumn fruits spill 
out upon the table. Either of these designs is 
a charming centerpiece; so is a large Indian 
canoe piled high with fruits, with the grapes 
and vines hanging over its sides. This canoe 
may be woven of grass or be made of bark or 
leaves. 

If flowers are to decorate the table, choose 
them from the hardy varieties of the season. 
The chrysanthemum, of course, heads the list. 
Any scheme of color may be carried out with 
the aid of this flower, which offers the deco- 
rator snowy white, pale sulphur and brilliant 
yellow, all the shades of bronze and red, deli- 
cate lilac and pink blooms, in clusters or 
feathery pompons, or tightly curled balls. But 
unless willing to have a tall centerpiece, put 
the vases of chrysanthemums at the corners of 
the table, or use another flower; these proud 
blossoms are sorry objects when arranged in 
a low, compact mound; they are then as char- 
acterless and unlovely as a crinkled paper mat. 
Cosmos, roses or carnations are also appro- 
priate, and the autumn grains, berries and 
leaves. 

For the guest cards and dinner favors there 
are many quaint and dainty devices. Cards 
cut out and painted to represent the fall fruits 


or vegetables and lettered in gold are very 
attractive. These cut-out shapes are pasted on 
the tops of small boxes of bonbons for souve- 
nirs. A very droll little favor is a round box 
of candy beans, the top ornamented with a 
Puritan hat. The hats are made of black paper 
and are pasted on the box tops—they should 
be the exact size of the box. Letter ‘“Thanks- 
giving, 1901,” around the hat brim in gold. 
A little practice and experiment will enable 
one to become expert at making these little 
hats. Deftness is required in rolling up the 
tall crown and pasting it neatly. When dry, it 
is joined to the wide brim and a cord is tied 
around it. Any picture illustrating the Puritan 
costume will be a sufficient guide in making 
them. 

When cake is a part of the Thanksgiving 
dinner, give your guests a surprise by serving 
it as a pumpkin or turkey. A firm cake a day 
old should be used, so it will not break in mod- 
eling. The easiest way of making the pumpkin 
is to bake the cake in two fluted pans, and 
when cool join them together in the center 
with jelly,taking care to join the flutes exactly. 
Then with a brush coat the entire cake with 
jelly, dust with sugar and let dry. Ice with 
almond paste or cream fondant, melted as for 
dipping candy. This icing is colored orange. 
Insert a stem and leaves in the pumpkin. Or 
a large cake may be built up tall and modeled 
with a sharp knife into pumpkin shape and 
then iced. Orange marmalade is a nice filling 
for this cake. For the turkey a large square 
loaf or layer cake is needed. With a knife 
model it to look as much like a roast turkey 
as possible. Icing the turkey is a very partic- 
ular piece of work. For the light tints, mix 
saffron and caramel colorings with the white 
icing and then shade Mr Turkey up with 
caramel to make his skin look crisp and brown. 
If the plain dark caramei is too dull a brown, 
add a few drops of red and saffron to brighten 
it. While the icing is still soft, take a coarse- 
meshed wire strainer and press all over it to 
imitate the grain of the turkey’s skin. Two 
sticks of candy are then put in the cake legs 
for bones, and frills of white paper tied around 
them with ribbons. Parsley may be used as a 
garnish if intense realism is desired. 


Ir THE BABY shows fear or repugnance when 
put in the bathtub, line the tub with a large 
square of soft, white cotton flannel before the 
dip.—A. W. 
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The Family Hibernation 
By Mary Foster SNIDER 


Every cellar should be built with special 
reference to its sanitation and adaptability for 
long storage of fruits and vegetables. It should 
always be clean, the air pure and the tempera- 


ture under complete control. The latter should ° 


never be below freezing nor above fifty. A 
really good modern cellar will keep apples and 
pears two or three months longer than an ordi- 
nary, ill-conditioned one will do. In homes 
where fruits and vegetables must be purchased, 
it is wise to store away the winter’s supply as 
early in the season as convenient, which of 
course will save time, trouble and money. 
Prices are usually higher when winter fairly 
sets in, and are apt to continue rising until the 
arrival of spring “garden stuff.” 

The health of the household is largely de- 
pendent upon the liberality with which fruit 
and vegetables are eaten. Apples, carrots and 
celery are especially valuable, and frequently 
save many times their cost in doctor's bills and 
medicine. The apple is the most valuable of all 
fruits, being good for the brain, the liver, the 
stomach, the bowels and the kidneys. It is 
also valuable in rheumatism and obesity, and it 
is said to prevent calculous concretions. Any 
one troubled with periodical attacks of huski- 
ness in the throat will find this fruit excellent 
for clearing and strengthening the voice. 

Celery will keep excellently in a box of sand. 
For nervous and kidney troubles this is one of 
the best remedies known. Many persons find 
it more digestible. when cooked, and thus pre- 
pared its flavor is equally delightful. 

During the last year or two the homely 
carrot has obtained considerable notoriety as a 
blood purifier and a complexion aid. Skin 
specialists are loud in proclaiming its virtues. 
It is said to be good for the stomach, the blood 
and the kidneys. <A _ tablespoonful of raw 
grated carrot eaten every morning immediately 
after rising, it is asserted, will give a clear, 
rosy and beautiful complexion. Certainly, 
when such a remedy is required, this one 
strongly recommends itself for a fair trial, and 
so far as ease, cheapness and simplicity are 
concerned, few cosmetics can lay claim to as 
much. 

Sometimes in November there is still some 
late canning or preserving to do, and this 
should be made quite as carefully as that put 
down in hot weather. A dry, cool and airy 
place is very necessary for keeping canned 
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fruits to perfection. The shelves are best made 
of slats two inches wide and placed one inch 
apart. They should be neatly and strongly 
built, and with due regard for convenience and 
ease of access. Have them about two feet wide 
and about one foot apart, with the lowest shelf 
one foot from the floor. This last shelf should 
be of one board, cover it with an inch or more 
of fine fresh lime, and change this two or three 
times during the winter. On the lower siat 
shelves of this stand pears will ripen nicely, 
but must not be allowed to touch one another 
or decay will ensue. 

A very good way to keep grapes is to sus- 
pend a barrel hoop by three cords from the 
ceiling in the cellar, and hang the grape bunches 
to this by means of fine wire attached to the 
small end, the other being sealed with hot seal- 
ing wax. The bunches must not be allowed to 
come in contact, and all imperfect grapes must 
be removed. The cellar must be frost proof, 
but grapes, as well as apples, pears and vegeta- 
bles, keep much better in a rather cold cellar 
than in a warm one. 


Kinks in Housework 


I have found that by keeping lemons in a jar 
containing cold water, which should be changed 
once a week, they will become neither dried nor 
spoiled in any way. Before making this dis 
covery I had to throw away many lemons, but 
now they will keep for weeks. I have always 
left the jar uncovered. Another bit of useful- 
ness I found to be this: In order to prevent 
a button from being fastened too close to the 
garment, lay a pin on top of the button, and 
proceed in the usual manner, but allowing the 
thread always to be on top of the pin instead 
of the button, as it would be in the ordinary 
way. In this way there is always space be- 
tween the button and garment, allowing for 
whatever is to be put between.—R. E. K. 


I have found that if you allow potatoes, 
after being cooked in their jackets for potato 
salad, to steam for an hour after pouring off 
the water, they will be mealy, but not mushy, 
and the salad dressing will be absorbed much 
better by the potatoes.—Mrs Pritchard. 


When making chocolate cake, if any filling 
is left, I spread it between any delicate un 
sweetened crackers, making little sandwiches. 
which are always acceptable—Mrs Arthur R. 
Henderson. 
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A REBUS 


Rebus---469 


The keen and widespread interest in the 
rebus published in these pages last May, deal- 
ing with the names of noted teachers of cook- 
ery, suggested a similar one to embody the 
names of odd dishes, familiar to cooks through- 
out America. The accompanying pictures 
accordingly represent eight oddly named dishes 
which our readers are asked to guess in a 
contest for prize awards. 


\\ 


As some people receive their magazine earlier 
than others, contestants are asked to send an 
original recipe, or the best recipe they can 
find, of one of the dishes represented in the 
rebus; the awards to be made according to 
excellence of recipes as well as promptness of 
reply. For the five best.and most prompt 
answers will be given valuable articles from 
the premium list (which will be mailed on 
application) ; for the five next in order of merit 
and promptness, annual subscriptions to the 
magazine; for the five next in order, half- 
yearly subscriptions to the magazine. Con- 
testants will please label their enswers clearly 
with name and address at the head of the letter, 
and number the dishes in accordance with the 
numbers on the rebus. Address the Puzzle 
Editor. 

Puzzle 467, in the September number, giving 
quotations with missing words to be supplied, 
evidently proved too difficylt, for no correct 
answers were received 
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Exchanges for Women’s Work 


[A Directory of Women’s Exchan in the state of 
New York was published in Goop HousEKEEPING for 
January, of Illinois in the May number, of Massachusetts 
in the August issue, of Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Ohio and Washington, D C, in the September number, 
and of California, lowa, Pennsylvania and Texas in the 
October issue.] 


MISSOURI 


St Lovis—A large exchange at 510 North 
Grand avenue; no entrance fee, commission ten 
per cent. Consignors are from Massachusetts 
to California, and even Mexico. The culi- 
nary department always takes the lead, but 
large quantities of fancywork and works of 
art are sold. Mrs Marie E. Brownell, presi- 
dent of the board of managers. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Brunswick—The exchange at 185 
Neilson street, established 1856, is the oldest 
exchange in New Jersey, and the next oldest 
in the United States. A life fee of one dollar 
is charged to enter, and a commission of ten 
per cent on all sales. Consignors send work 
from all over the country: the most salable 
goods are cakes and small fancy articles. Ex- 
change under the management of Miss Ellen 
B. Numay, and closed six weeks in August 
and September. 


TRENTON—At 7 West State street; entrance 
fee two dollars, commission ten per cent. The 
exchange is open all the year, and the con- 
signors are from all over the country. The 
domestic department (bread, pies, cakes, etc) is 
the most profitable. 


Paterson—A board of forty ladies conducts 
the exchange at 18 Church street; entrance 
fee two dollars, commission ten per cent. Con- 
signors are from all parts of the country, and 
domestic articles are the most salable. Ex- 
change closed in August. 


East Orance—The Woman's Exchange of 
the Oranges, at 573 Main street, is under the 
management of Mrs H. S. Morgan. One 
dollar entrance fee is charged, and ten per 
cent commission on sales. It is open the whole 
year round, consignors from all parts of the 
country. 


Passaic—At 223 Main avenue, under the 
management of Miss Rice. No entrance fee, 
twenty per cent commission. Food is the most 
salable. 


PLAINFIELD—Conducted by Miss M. Hill at 
505 Park avenue. Entrance fee two dollars, 
commissign ten per cent. 


86 Broad street. Active 
membership two dollars annually ; commission 
ten per cent. Fancywork and foods sell well. 
General manager, Miss Helen M. Pinneo. 


ENcLEwoop—Management of Mrs M. A. 
Hine. For five dollars the work of three per- 
sons may be entered for one year, or for one 


dollar and sixty-seven cents the work of one © 


person; commission ten per cent. Consignors 
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are from all over the country, and any con- 
signor who sends a novelty in either the fancy 
department or the department of edibles is 
entitled to the monopoly of such work for such 
a length of time as she sees fit. Fancy articies 
and edibles find ready sale. 


RHODE ISLAND 


ProvipeENcE—At 38 Dorrance street, under 
the management of Miss M. R. Morse. En- 
trance fee three dollars, commission ten per 
cent. Consignors are from all parts of the 
country. The steadiest sales are in the do- 
mestic department, but it has been found 
impractical to have any but local consignors to 
this department. Sales of fancywork are dull 
except at the holiday season. 


Newrort—At 24 Washington square. The 
entrance fee is two dollars, commission ten per 
cent. Consignors are from all over the coun- 
try, and the exchange is open the year round. 
A very large business is done in bread and 
cake, and the fancywork on sale is of a high 
order. The order department for plain sewing, 
knitting, embroidery and altering is always full 
of work during the summer and autumn, but 
falls off in the early spring. Miss Katherine 
H. Allan is secretary of the board of directors. 
Miss Allan says: “Our business is constantly 
increasing, and our sales during 1900 amounted 
to nearly $9000.” 


WISCONSIN 


MitwavuKkee—Entrance fee one dollar, com- 
mission ten per cent. 


OsHKosH—At 203 Main street, conducted by 
Misses Catherine Green and Elizabeth Fraser. 
One dollar entrance fee, ten per cent commis- 
sion. Hand-made handkerchiefs and aprons 
and painted china are the most salable articles. 
Most of the profits are from a pretty dining 
room, where there are many regular boarders. 


Mapison—At 111 State street, managed by 
Edna M. Robinson. One dollar entrance fee, 
ten per cent commission. No line of fancy- 
work is carried, but all kinds of edibles in the 
pastry line, and fruit, jellies and pickles find 
ready sale. 


Bouquets 


There is no magazine on my table which I 


enjoy so much as Goon Housekeepinc. I look 
first at “Discoveries” and generally find “‘some- 
thing new under the sun.” 

Mrs F. A. WE ts, Middleburg, N Y. 


I wish to take the opportunity of telling you 
how much help your magazine has been to me. 
It is by far the most superior publication of 
its kind. Emiry Hott. 


I am delighted with the new aspect of Goop 
HovusekeePinG. “Our Experiment Station” I 
found particularly interesting. 

Mrs Atice Berkeley, Cal. 


| 
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Learn more about Knox’s Gelatine 
ea from my very valuable book of seventy 
Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” which I maii 
jree, for the name of your grocer or for a two-cent 
stamp. These desserts do not require a “chef” to 
make them—suitable for everybody’s every day use. 


Knox’s Gelatine 


is the Table Delight of Childhood. Children like its oy moe beauty and parents know it 
will foster strength and health. It takes the place of rich desserts which harm the digestion. 
Gelatine is pure and unadulterated when it bears the name of K-N-O-X. Guard against frauds. 
Note these undeniable advantages with which Knox’s Gelatine challenges competition: 


FIRST—It is made of absolutely pure calves’ stock. 


SECOND-—It is granulated. Cooks can measure it as easily as they measure 
sugar—by the spoonful. 


THIRD—It dissolves in one-tenth the time of any other gelatine. Two 
minutes is all that is necessary. 


FOURTH —It sets quicker than any other kind—in half an hour. 


FIFTH (and very important)—It makes a pint more jelly than any other 
package of equal size; a QUART more than some. 


SIXTH—Each package contains pink color for fancy desserts. 


Please Don’t Forget to Send for [ly 
book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” which I will mail free if you will send the name of your 


ocer. If you can’t do this, send a two-cent stamp. For sc. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. For 15¢., 
the book and full two-quart package (two for 25c.). A package of Knox’s Gelatine makes two quarts (a half gallon) 


pis CHARLES B. KNOX, 


40 KNOX AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
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slie’s Monthly 
Great $1-°° Offer 


OUR BEAUTIFUL ART CALENDAR FOR 1902 
OUR DOUBLE 25TH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
OUR SUPERB CHRISTMAS ISSUE AND 
LESLIE’S MONTHLY FOR ONE YEAR 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR 


If you mention Good Housekeeping this great combination of art and 
literature will be sent with all charges prepaid. 


The Beautiful 1902 Art Calendar 


artistically portrays the most ‘Popular 
American Actresses and Their Favorite 
Flower,’’ especially painted for us by Miss 
Maud Stumm of New York, the famous 
American water colorist; size x Io 
inches, in three sheets, tied with silk ribbon; 
lithographed in 12 colors on heavy pebble 
plate paper. The price of this calendar 
alone in art stores would be 5¢ certs. 


FRANK 


LESLIE’S 


The Double 25th 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


10 cents $1.00 a Year 


Lesuie’s stories ring true. They are like 
life,and many of them are taken from actual 
occurrences. 

Lesuie's articles deal with every great 
phase of American endeavor. They stimulate 
while they entertain. 

To appreciate I.rsiie’s serials you must 
become a subscriber. A wonderful novel by 
Maurice Hewlett, author of ‘Richard Yea 
and Nay,” begins shortly. Other brilliant 
serials follow in quick succession. 

Such men and women as Nansen, Zangwill, 
Ballington Booth, Henry van Dyke, Owen 
Wister, C. G. D. Roberts, ‘Ralph Connor,” 
Booker Washington, Frank Stockton, Mary 
Wilkins, Margaret Sangster, Conan Doyle, 
Eden Philpotts, Sienkiewicz, Hopkinson 
Smith, Quiller-Couch, Bret Harte, and a mul- 
titude of others make Lesiie’s MONTHLY 
appeal distinctively to the active man, the 
intelligent woman, and to boys and girls 


who meau to accomplish something. 


Anniversary Number 


for November will be a revelation in magazine 


making. I68 


: ages superbly illustrated in black 
and white an 


colors. 


The Superb Christmas Issue 


will be another masterpiece of literature and art. 
Beautifully illuminated in colors by the leading 
artists of the day. 


Leslie’s Monthly for 1902 


12 numbers, presenting all that’s new, all that’s 
interesting, all that’s beautiful: Makingin all, 
The Art Calendar and 14 Numbers all for $1.00. 


Specimen copy and illustrated prospectus 10 cents, 
which amount will apply on your subscription sent to 
us, should you accept the above offer. 

AGENTS WANTED. LIBERAL OFFERS. 
APPLY QUICKLY. 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


141-147 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Founded 1855. 
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COPYRIGHT 1698 
BY ROCKWOOD NY 


HENRY C. POTTER Bishop of NewYork 


is one of a long list of distinguished men and 
women, some of.them_ mentioned on the oppo- 
site page, who will write for the 1902 volume of 


Te Youth s Companion 


X Can you make a better investment of $1.75 for XY 

your family‘than a year’s subscription to the A 
national home paper? Can you improve a 
better opportunity than to take advantage now 
of the publishers’ . : 


New Subscription Offer 


Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut out this slip and 
send it at once with name and address and $1.75 will receive : 

FREE — All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of rgort.. 

FREE —The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 

FREE—The Companion Calendar for 1902, lithographed in twelve colors 
and embossed with gold. 

The Companion for 52 weeks of 1902,—more than 200 stories, 50 special articles, 
anecdotes, etc.,— from now till January, 1903, for $1.75. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


Y 
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The names below are but a handful of those who will write for 
The Companion in 1902. 


American Contributors. 


Hon. JOHN D. LONG, Sec. of the Navy. 
Hon. DAVID J. BREWER, Supreme Court. 
Hon. LYMAN J. GAGE. 

Col. WILLIAM CARY SANGER. 
Postmaster-General CHAS. E. SMITH. 
Bishop HENRY C. POTTER. 

LILLIAN NORDICA. 

Gen. A. W. GREELY. 


HON. JOHN D. LONG. JUSTICE BREWER. 


Foreign Contributors. 


MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 
His Excellency WU TING-FANG. 
Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M. P. 
DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 
SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
P. O'CONNOR, M. P. 


LORD DUFFERIN. WU TING-FANG. 


Eminent Special Writers. 
CAROLINE HAZARD, 
President Wellesley College. 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 
JULIAN RALPH. 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 
RIDER HAGGARD. 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB. 
Dr. MARY PUTNAM JACOBI. 


CAROLINE HAZARD. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


Writers of Fascinating Fiction. 


SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. 

Gen. CHARLES KING. 

Cc. A. STEPHENS. 

FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

JANE BARLOW. 

ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON. 

EVA WILDER BRODHEAD. 
And nearly 200 others. 


B. ELLioTT, /llustrated announcement, with copies of paper, Free. gen. cuas KING. 


See Special Subscription Offer on Opposite Page. 
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The 
WING 
PIANO 


Save from $100 to | he 
$200 We make the WING 

* PIANO and sell it 
ourselves. It goes direct from our 
factory to your home. We do not 
employ any agents or salesmen. 
When you buy the WING PIANO 
you pay the actual cost of construc- 
tion and our small wholesale profit. 
This profit is small because we sell — 
thousands of anos rary. Most Wing style—21 other styles to select from 
twelve to twenty pianos yearly, 
and must charge from $100 to $200 profit on each. You can calculate this yourself. 


No Toney in Advance. We will send any 
Sent on Trial. We Pay Freight. wine Piano to any part of the United 
States on trial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not 
satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing 
unless you keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


Our many styles give a greater variety of pianos to select 
It Is Easy to Deal with Us from than is found in any retail store. The large lithographs 


in our catalogue show you these styles in the different woods, making it easy for you to select. Our correspondence 
department answers any questions you may ask, and gives all information promptly. You will find it more conven- 
ient as well as more economical to buy a piano from us than to 


buy from your local dealer. Old instruments taken in exchange. Sold on Easy Payments, 


imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar, 
The Instru mental Attach ment harp, zither,and banjo. Music written for ra in- 
struments, with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as 
though rendered bya parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us. and it can- 
not be had in any other piano, although there are several imitations of it. 


have seven and one-third octaves, double lever d repeating action d 
All Wing Pianos overstrung bass, with three strings to each note in the middle me Fan pl oon 
the scale is the same as in grand pianos, with largest soundboard and strings of the greatest length, giving greatest 
volume and power of tone; the cases are double veneered inside and outside, and finished in Circassian walnut, 
dark rich mahogany, genuine quartered oak, andebonized. The keys are of the finest grade polished ivory and ebony. 


SPECIAL FEATU RES.—Built up wrest plank construction, dovetailed top and bottom frame case constfuc- 
tion, full length, extra heavy metal plate, metal depression bar, metal key bed support, improved noiseless direct 
motion pedal action, non-twisting hammer shanks, imported wrought-iron tuning pins, copper covered bass strings, 
improved practice attachment, full length duet music desk, instrumental attachment. 


We refer to over 
In 33 Years Over 31,000 Pianos satisiea pur- 
chasers in every part of the United States. WING PIANOS are guaranteed for Book of In- 
twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material. formation 
about pianos, contain- 
ing 116 large pages, 
WING & SON 
‘ > Every one who intends 


to purchase a piano 


198-200 East 12th St., New York  1868—33d Year—1901 | 
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Defender Mfg. Cos. 
fancy SHEETS and PILLOWCASES 
“and MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


THE DEFENDER MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


Fancy Sheets and Pillow Cases|Ladies’ Muslin Underwear 


Principal Brands: Dainty, perfect undergarments, including Night Gowns, Under- 

Norwood, Defender, Selkirk and Palma. skirts, Long Skirts, Drawers, Corset Covers, Chemises. 

Made in all sizes and in greatest variety of fancy styles, Plain, Every garment bearing the trade-mark of Defender Manu- 

Hem, Hemstitch, Spokestitch, Zig-Zag, Mexican Drawn and other { facturing Co. is perfect in style, fit and finish and is made of 
fancy stitches, also Embroidery and Novelty Braid Insertion. reliable materials. 


Ask your dealer for booklet, and request bim to show you these goods, 


THE DEFENDER MANUFACTURING CO.'S trade-mark on Sheets and Pillowcases or Muslin Underwear is a guarantee of excellence 
Every article is made and finished in our factory and is absolutely perfect and free from disease germs. No sweat-snop work. 


Insist on having the 
products of THE DEFENDER MANUTACTURING CO. 
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Are Bakers 
Perfect Bakers 


That's what Good 
Cooks mean by- 


A Glen 


Write Weir Stove Co,, Taunton, Mass. 
for handsome booklet. 


Bending over the 
old blacking box 
done away with. 


USEHOLD NECESSITY 
The Dandy Shiner 


Holds any size shoe (ladies’ or men’s) 
perfectly rigid, so that the highest 
polish can be easily obtained. It is 
also an excellent shoe stretcher. e  ® 


Nickel Plated. 


Can be screwed to any casing and removed 
from socket when not in use, Ask any shoe 
dealer for it. If not obtainable, send direct. 
Forwarded on receipt of $1.00. 


THE DANDY SHINER CO. 
Springfield, Mass, 
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Window shades are aggravating things 
if they are not put up with the right kind 
of aroller. The 


Improved Hartshorn 
Shade Roller 


is a guarantee of perfect satisfaction. 
No Tacks are required to fasten 
the shade. Be sure to get the genuine 
Hartshorn Roller, and you will save time, 
money, trouble. Look for autograph sig- 
nature of Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


TIN 
ROLLERS 


Silver mn 
every form 
and finish 


Prevents Silver Wear 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Lessens Silver Care. 


Pears 


“Beauty is but skin- 
decp” was probably meant 
to disparage beauty. In- 
stead it tells how easy 
that beauty is to attain. 

“There is no_ beauty 
like the beauty of health” 
was also meant to dis 
parage. Instead it encour- 
ages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means 
of health to the skin, and 
so to both these sorts of 
beauty. 

Sold all over the world. 
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To destroy disease | 
germs, disinfect 
with Platts 


An odorless, colorless liquid, sold in 
quart bottles only, by druggists and 
grocers. 
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It was Longfellow who said: “Others judge 
us by what we have already done.” That’s it 
exactly. It’s the only safe basis for a correct 
exegesis so to speak. 


Andthe Magee Heaters 


(Best by all Tests) 


are so phenomenally popu- 

lar because they are judged 

not by what we say, but by 

what they have accomplished. Thereisno 
accident about it. Nothing just happens. 


m Magee Heaters 


are preferred before all others because they best 
warm homesandatless e::pense thanallothers. 
That’s the logical result of logical construction. 
Ask those who have used the Magee and you'll | 
know. Illustrated circular free. 


Furnace Makers of Magee Heaters and 
ges, 32-38 Union Street, Boston. 


Award Gold Paris E. 


With | Kitchen Utensils 


“U=-Pin=-It” || | | THIS) 


Skirt Hook- 


you never do any sewing. In- 
stantly fastened or removed. 
Adjustable at will. Holds skirt 
. firmly. Equally valuable for 
will bring a * children’s garments and 
free sample ‘4, ladies’ waists. New idea 
and letter ex- for washable garments. 
plaining how first 
purchasers of first .% No rust 


the enamel) are SAFE. 
$2 50 in We claim Purity and Safety, and Sub- 
stantiate this claim with Chemists’ 


Cash Pr izes “i Certificates. 


VICTOR 0. MILLS recen . Circuit Cou ecision) to istinguis 
—— Sa : our absolutely pure Agate Nickel-Steel Ware. This 
HOOK & EYE COMPANY label is pasted on every piece of genuine Agate Ware. 
4 Booklets showing fac-simileof ourlabel,etc., freetoanyaddress. 
1 4 
1163 Monadnock Bleck, LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 


Chicago, Ill. NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Needs No Soaking 


M 

| Gey A 
N 
¢ 


T 
Cooks Quickly A 


Has No Equal 


Ask your grocer for it and insist upon having the 
MIN UTE. 


Have you ever tried 


MINUTE GELATINE? 


If your grocer hasn’t it, send us 13c and we will 
mail you full-size package MINUTE GELATINE 
and receipt book. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO, 


25 Water Street, Orange, Mass. 


Clear Your Complexion 
Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 85 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 


, = M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 


ASBESTOS PAD 
DINING TABLES 


The Pad is made of sp covered 
with fine cotton flannel, and ol for all pur- 
Poses; no other pad necessary. 

To fit any size table, round, square or oblong; also made in 
sections for extended tables. 

ive booklet and prices sent on application. 
LW. KRERNEY 

6221 Wentworth Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Stops Toothache Instantly. 


NOT A CHEWING GUM. 


Don’t take cheap substitutes ; insist upon 
Dent’s, the original and only reliable. At 
all druggists, 15 cents, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 
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You Don’t Have 


to put up with suffering from 
Varicose and SwoLLeN 
Legs. 


Our Patent Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINCS 


b 
vercome these troubles at once Sold by all first-ciass dealers. 


& Uncle Jerry's Pancake Flour. 


Uncle Jerry's Buckwheat Flour. 
They Wear, Becst ve we only the Uncle Jerry’s Flaked White Oats. 


highest grade of mate- Unele Jerry's Gran, Wheat Crystals, 


rials, and Make Our Own ELastICc. 
Uncle Jerry’scereals are all absolutely pure, 


Because you or- palatable and wholesome. Look for the 
Small Expense. carefully sealed YELLOW package with Uncle 


Jerry’s picture. 


our factory. 
PREMIUM OFFER: 
Our New Idea Elastic Abdominal Belt de- Ask your dealer or send for list of high erade 
articles offered as a premi . Every package o 
scribed in Cat. No. 2. Uncle Jerry’s cereals contains a coupon. These 


coupons are as good as money to you in securing 
Send for Catalogue, with measuring direc- one or more of several hundred attractive articles. 
e ° Remember Uncle Jerry’s cereals give not only the 
tions, prices, etc. very best quality of food products, but many 
valuable and useful articles as well. 


u rti Ss Spi ndel | Co., |. PIESER &CO., Chicago, III., Manufacturers. 
14 Munroe St., 


Send for illustrated 

booklet, just issued, 

describing various patterns 

and styles of the perfect home 
light— 


THE IMPROVED 


Welsbach 
amp 


at prices ranging from 5 to 50 dollars. 
The Welsbach Light burns any kind of 
gas, and gives greatest light at least ex- 
pense. Write to-day. 


Welsbach Company, | 
FACTORIES | | 
Gloucester, N. J. | 
Chicago, Ill. 


| 
| | | 
| | | | | 
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Send for Our Free Book 


and learn from it of “* Thirty Nights’ Free Trial,”” and about 


THIS and———_THIS 


The old-fashioned hair mattress has distasteful and 
dangerous possibilities. The hair is taken from the 
bodies of dead beasts. Vermin and germs have 
doubtless lodged in it, for it cannot be strictly purified. 
Such a mattress will absorb moisture, and needs 
making over ’’—which is a dirty job. 


The Ostermoor Mattress is byzienically constructed 

— is absolutely-healthy. - Patent Elastic Felt has its 

— ina pure vegetable fibre, which is sterilized 

made non-absorbent. Being made of airy inter- 

ee shen sheets, it maintains its original shape and 
elasticity forever, and is absolutely vermin-proof, 


Intelligent comparison, not exaggerated statements and claims, has made for 


The Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


an enviable reputation. A 72-page illustrated book, ‘‘The Test of Time,” will be mailed upon application, 

We alone make and sell The Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mattress. Mattresses of so-called ‘‘felt,’’ 
“elastic felt,’’ etc., for sale at stores are fraudulent imitations. Our name, trade mark and guarantee is on 
every mattress. To obtain the genuine you must deal directly with us, either by mail or at our warerooms. 


Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 “35 All 
- 3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., 6 feet 
lech on it 30 nights, and if it is not even all you 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 bs., oe rs 34 fg 


ped for, if you don’t believe it to be the equal 4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., 13-35 ton 
nliness, durability and comfort of any $so hair 4 feet 6 inches wide, 4 45 ibs. » 15.00 e 


tress ever made, you can get your money back by 
mail—‘‘no questions asked.” There will be 
unpleasantness about it at all. 


In two parts, soc. extra. Special sizes at special prices. 
Express Charges Prepaid to Any Point. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 138Elizabeth Street, New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for free book “ Church Cushions.” 


Pie 
Flavoring 


requires the best of spices—that is 
why you should insist on having 


SLADE’S are all and 
always ABSOLUTE- 
LY PURE and Extra 
Strong. 


No need of grating off the ends of your fingers 

using whole nutmegs, for Slade’s Powdered 
Nutmeg is ready for use—simply shake and 
the deed is done. Ask grocers for it. 


D. & L. SLADE CO. 


Boston. 


ALWAYS ! 


It makes no difference whether you have furnace, 
steam or hot water apparatus; or whether it is new 
or old. All you need is the 


Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator 


On market 20 years. As simple and no more ex- 
pensive than a good clock. Sent on 30 days’ Free 
Trial; if mot satisfactory, return at our’ expenses 


Free booklet. WRITE TO-DAY. 
S. L. PRENTISS, Gen. Agt. N. E. 
109 Pleasant St., Holyoke, Mass. 


W. R. SWEATT, Secretary 
First Ave. and L St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Adjust 
Here It’s Automatic 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


?TABLE 
? PADS. 


PAT. APR. 25141893. 
ONEITA ELASTIC RIBBED 


UNION SUITS 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting 
like a glove, but softly and without pressure. No but- 
tons down the front. Made for men, women and 
young people. Most convenient to puton, heing entered 
at the top and drawn on like trousers. With no other 
kind of underwear can ladies obtain such a perfect fit 
for dresses, or wear comfortably so small a corset. 
fade in great variety of fabrics and weights. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin 
both sides, with pure white 
wadding between, are the 
best, being washable, having 
no lint or fuzz, and are most 
desirable. Bound ready for 
use in all sizes. 


FOR SALE AT DRY GOODS STORES. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 


Laight and Varick Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


> 


| 


COLTONS VANILLA 


A Houscholo 
Favorite 


the best Quality 


of Mexican. 


Vanilla Beans. 
The market 
== is FLOODED 
with rank 
ADULTERATIONS of this QUEEN OF 
FLAVORS, which are POISONOUS and 
INJURIOUS to HEALTH and LIFE, 
COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS, each 
and every flavor (13) are strictly PURE 
and DELICIOUS and HEALTHFUL FLA- 
VORS for Food Products. 
Family favorites for forty years. PURE and 
DELICIOUS. 


SOLD BY ALL FINE GROCERS. 


Note trade-marks; Blue Cartoon, White Label. 
Green Cap over Cork, inside the Wrapper. 
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Egyptian Band 
PREVENTS CROUP 


Cures Coughing—Bronchitis—Laryngitis. 


Children whowear the Egyptian Throat Band 
cannot possibly have croup. It notonly prevents 
croup, cures colds and coughing, but prevents 
further attacks. LFgually beneficial to adults. 

It consists of a silk band with a pouch contain- 
ing an Oriental powder possessing rare medicinal 
virtues. The virtues of the powder are absorbed 
by the natural heat of the body, and act upon 
the pulmonary passages, freeing them from the 
effects of exposure. 

Doctors recommend this band and it isstrongly 
endorsed in the United States Health Reports. 


20 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
State the age ofchild or size of neck, and we will send yona 
band by return mail, Giveita thorough test for 20 days. Ifit 
proves satisfactory send us $2.00 and keep the band. If not, re- 
turn the band tous and pay nothing. Don’t delay. Order one 
to-day on 20 days’ free trial. 


EGYPTIAN MFG. CO, vert. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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OF | Sometimes you don’t want a bright 
and light, because it costsso much, The 
Hylo saves the 
candle power and one can . 
ach Sometimes you prefer a dim Henk. 
RE without regard tocost. The HYLO Turns 
LA- Down as Easily as Gas, 
? It costs about the same to keep The Hylo 
and that it does to burn one ordinar. 
the hall, and you never need fumble for 
the switch. 
It your dealer is up-to-date, he sells The 
Hylo. If he doesn’t, send us his name an 
we will mail descriptive matter free. 
| THE PHELPS COMPANY 
41 Rowland Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Your only work is the 
crust—fill it with 


NONE 
SUCH 


Home made mince meat at its best 
was never more juicy, fruity, whole- 
some and digestible than ** None Such.” 


It is an honest mince meat—pure, 
economical and delicious. It is “ con- 
densed ’’—that is, compressed in a dry, 
clean form, and packed in air-tight 
water-proof cartons. 


We sold ten million packages last year 
which made ¢wenty million savory pies. 


NONE SUCH 


Mince Meat makes just as good 


FRUIT PUDDING 
and FRUIT CAKE 


as it does mince pie. 


10 cent package makes 2 large pies. 


** None Such”’ Condensed Mince Meat is for sale 
by every good grocer in the United States at 10c. 
a package, each making two large pies or three 
smallones. Recipes on every package. Valuable 
premium list of “1847 Rogers Bros’.’”’ silverware 
enclosed, Beware of imitators who flood the 
market with undesirable substitutes. 


Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y¥. 
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Dress Goods 


DIRECT FROM 
‘THE MILL 


We manufacture only the finest 
quality goods and sell direct to the 
consumer—no middleman’s profit. 
You are sure of getting dress goods 
that are not shopworn, but fresh 
from the loom. We guarantee our 


Cheviots, Oxfords, Meltons, 
Cassimeres, Tweeds, 
Homespuns and Broadcloths 


to be exactly as represented or re- 
fund your money. You 


ONE- 
Save THIRD 


from retailer’s prices, besides hav- 
ing a much larger stock to select from. Upon request 
we will send you a complete line of 


SAMPLES 


Goods suitable for Golf, Outing, Bicycle and Tailor- 
made Suits—all é inches wide. Prices from go cents to 
$2.00 per yard. e cut any length desired. Write at 
once for free samples. 


TILTON WOOLEN MILL steer 


ASK FOR 


A Cough or a Cold is 6 Danger Signal. 
It says “Look Out!" 


Croup Is cold’s half brother—and every mother 
-knows how dangerous it is. 


DR.HOOKERS 
Cough Croup 
Syrup 


v 


is the one absolutely safe remedy 

which prevents as well as cures 
coughs, colds and croup. Don't 
keep house without it. Take it at the 
first sign of a cold. It is the standard 
remedy in the homes of New England. 
It contains no opiate or injurious ingredi- 
ent. Endorsed by physicians for more than 

50 years. Made only by 


CHARLES B. KINGSLEY, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


35 CENTS AT DRUG STORES 


Athena 


Sugar Wafers 


LEI 
t 3 


LH; 


ana 


Reflect the elegance 
of the banquet 
in the 
dainty simplicity 
of the tea-table. 


Ramona, flavored with chocolate, 
Athena, flavored with lemon. 


NATIONAL BiscuiT COMPANY. 


Hooton’s Cocoa js abso- 
lutely pure genuine cocoa 
distinguished for its superior qual- 
ity. You will fully appreciate the 
value and pleasure of using it. 
Hooton’s Cocoa is the 
signal of a delightful cup of cocoa 
that is delicious, nourishing 
and satisfying. 

Always use Hooton’s 
Cocoa. 

Send for free sample. 


Hooton Cocoa & Chocolate Company 
Newark, N. J. 
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THERE IS No NO OTHER WAY. 


Whean Biscwin 


and with them as the basis in general cookery 
the eye is pleased, the taste satisfied, the 
body is nourished in natural proportion, and 
natural conditions follow. 


RASPBERRIES IN BISCUIT BASKET. 
RECIPE No. 136, 


CREAMED SPINACH ON SHREDDED WHEAT 
BISCUIT TOAST. RECIPE No. 62. 


WHEAT Biscult JELLIED APPLE 
SANDWICH. RECIPE No. 249. 


COACHED EGG ON SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT. 
RECIPE No. 26. 


james Ten Eyck, the father and trainer of the now 
‘Ned ” Ten Eyck, winner of the Diamond Sculls at 
Royal Regatta, says :— “‘ For good, tough, elastic 

ind at the same time to ieeep the body in good condi- 


there is nothing in my judgment equal to Shredded 


iscuit. This iood is free from previous fermentation, 8!SCUIT, WARM OR COLD,WITH MILK OR CREAM. RECIPE No. 1. 


in light breads made from fine flour, which should Speaking of Shredded Wheat Biscuit, Rev. Dr. Edward 
avoided. { am convinced it is a perfect food to Everett Hale says there is nothing he more enjoys for his 
pa to live largely on before training, inste ad of breakfast. 


other kind of bread or cereals. I keep ‘Shredded Rev. Dr. John Lindsay Withrow says: ‘Our table is 


in my house—would not be without it.” constantly supplied with your delicious biscuit.’”’ 
_ RECIPES FOR THE ABOVE ILLUSTRATED DISHES APPEAR ON THE BACK OF THIS SHEET. 
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RECIPES FOR DISHES ILLUSTRATED ON OPPOSITE SIDE OF THIS SHEET, 


136 Raspberries in Shredded Wheat Biscuit Baskets. One 
quart raspberries, { cup sugar, % cup ice water, or chopped 
ice, 6 Shredded Wheat Biscuit, 4% pint thin cream, powdered 
sugar. Wash and pick over the berries, crush % of them, add 
the sugar and ice water, set in acool place 1 hour. Prepare 
the Biscuit by cutting, with a sharp-pointed knife, an oblong 
cavity in the top of the Biscuit, about 4% inch from sides and 
ends ;carefully remove the top and all inside shreds, making 
a basket. Fill with the crushed berries, letting the syrup 
saturate the Biscuit. Put the whole berries, of a uniform 
size,on top; sprinkle with powdered sugar and serve with 
cream, Strawberries, blackber’ies or bananas, may be pre- 
pared in the same way. Blueberries may be used without 
crushing. Pineapple, peaches, or cantaloupe may also be 
used, paring and cutting fine with silver knife, using same 
proportions of sugar and water. Stewed apples may also be 
used as a filling for the basket. 

28 Egg Toast. Six hard-cooked eggs, paprica, celery salt, 
zcup thin cream, 1 level tablespoon butter, 1 level tablespoon 
Entire Wheat Flour, 4 Shredded Wheat Biscuit. Cook the 
eggs 45 minutes, cool in cold water, remove shells, separate 
yolks and whites. Makea cream sauce of the cream, flour, 
butter, 4% teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon paprica; add the whites 
of eggs put through potato ricer. Split the Biscuit, sprinkle 
with celery salt, dust with paprica and toast a light brown in 
oven, remove to warm platter, dress with the sauce, cover 
the top with the yolks of the eggs put through a potato ricer, 
garnish with finely minced parsley. 


26 Poached or Scrambled Eggs on Shredded Wheat Biscuit. 
Moisten the Biscuit slightly with cold water, place small bits 
of butter on top; put in buttered pan in hot oven about 3 
minutes, Remove with pancake turner to warm plate. Use 
as toast for scrambled or poached eggs. 


HOW TO SPLIT THE BISCUIT FOR TOAST AND 
OTHER SERVINGS. 


151 Shredded Wheat Biscuit Toast. With a sharp-pointed 
knife split the Biscuit lengthwise into halves, toast to nice 
light brown, either in oven or over coals, being careful not 
to burn, Ifbutter is used, put on cold,a little at a time— 
enough for a bite only at once. No yeast germs, no baking- 
powder gases, no greasy shortening, and yet you havea 
perfectly light and short bread. Note.—Thousands of fami- 
lies have no other bread in the house. 


62 Creamed Spinach. One-half peck spinach, 6 S reddeg 
Wheat Biscuit, 4 teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon white pe pper, y 
cup heavy cream, 2 level tablespoons butter, salt and pepper, 
Pick over and wash the spinach till entirely free from gri, 
put ina kettle without water and set on the stove where} 
will cook slowly till the juices are drawn out, then boil ti 
tender, Drain and chop fine, Return to kettle, add butter, 
salt, pepper and cream; lieat, but do not cook. Split the Bis 
cuit with sharp-pointed knife, sprinkle lightly with salt anj 
pepper, toast lightly inoven. Dress with the prepared spinac) 
and serve hot. 

249 Shredded Wheat Biscuit Jellied Apple Sandwich. Pou 
large apples, % cup water, % cup sugar, 2 Shredde 
Wheat Biscuit, 1 package Raspberry Bromangelon, r pint 
boiling water. Pare, core and quarter the apples, put iy 
sauce pan with the 4% cup water and cook covered until tender, 
then add the sugar and set in a cool place until cold. Tun 
the boiling water on to the Bromangelon and stir until dis. 
solved. Split the Biscuit lengthwise into halves, remove some 
of the inside shreds, put a layer of the stewed apples between 
the halves. Into a narrow pan long enough to take the Bis. 
cuits placed end to end, turn the dissolved Bromangelon ty 
the depth of Y inch and set in ice watertoharden. Whenitis 
hard, place the Biscuit top side down in the pan and tum 
around them the remainder of the dissolved Bromangelon and 
set away to harden. Serve withthincream. If Bromangelon 
is not to be had, the sandwich may be prepared in the follow. 
ing manner: Soak % box of Plymouth Rock Gelatine (Pink) 
in %cupcold water % hour. If you use Knox’s Gelatine or 
Burnham's Jellycon, follow directions on those packages to 
prepare liquid; then proceed as directed for Bromangelon. 
Cook the parings and cores of the apples in 1% pints of water 
for 20 minutes, then strain the boiling water from them on 
to the gelatine, stir until dissolved and add % cup sugar, 
When the sugar is dissolved, strain and proceed as directed 
in recipe above, Any of the pure gelatines may be used, 
In their season, strawberries, crushed or cut in halves, may 
be used as a substitute for stewedapples. Raspberriesor 
other berries may also be used without cutting or crushing, 

Note.—Your tinner can make the mould for you; dimen 
sions: deep, 24 inches; long at top, 9 inches; at bottom, 84 
inches; wide at top, 3% inches; bottom, 2} inches. 

1 Biscuit With Milk or Cream, Served Warm. Hold the 
Biscuit between thumb and second finger, and, with bottom 
side down, dip it quickly in cold milk, then hold it perpendic 
ularly until the milk drains off. Lay the Biscuit in a buttered 
pan, cover, and put in a hot oven from three to five minutes 
Remove with pan-cake turner toa warm plate, and serve with 
cream and sugar, if preferred, or with butter, or syrup. Ifit 
is desired to serve the Biscuit cold, after dipping in cold milk, 
as above, let set from three to five minutes, and serve with 
top dressing of cream or milk, sugar to taste; or serve cold as 
taken from carton, with milk or cream. 


Dr. E, A. Allen, of Randolph, Mass., the oldest practicing 
physician in Norfolk County, writes as follows concerning the 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit : 

“‘Thave practiced medicine more than fifty-three years ani 
am the cidest practicing physician in Norfolk County, Aftet 
eating a breakfast of Shredded Wheat Biscuit, I find myself 
in better condition for my forenoon’s driving, and have les 
desire for food for five or six hours than when eating a hearty 
meat breakfast. 
bowels in good order.” 


The above recipes are taken from The Vital Question Cook Book, which contains over 250 valuable recipes, a treatise of 
the food subject, table of food values, etc., conveniently arranged for consultation and illustrated, mailed free to all who sent 


their names and address (and name this publication). 
Address, 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO., WORCESTER, MASss. 
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That is where most of the heat—the Cooking power—goes in most ranges. In 


CRAWFORD RANGES 


the heat is made to do its work around the oven—not up 
the chimney. Ask your dealer. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. mass. 


— The Ideal Food Cutter 


Is of the Highest Degree of Excellence 


66 For the opportunity of making its 

Thank You acquaintance” is what Mrs. Scat- 
tergood of The Albany School of Cookery says of the 
Ideal Food Cutter. All who use it say as much. 


Unequaled for Salads of all kinds. Should 
beinevery home. Light, simple, durable, 


Does not Squeeze, 
It Cuts ! Tear or Grind. It Cuts! 
The only Food Cutter which has its Cutting Parts made of 
Tempered Steel Clamps securely to table. 


Tinned to Prevent Rusting | 
No. 25, Cuts 2 Ibs. per Minute, Each $1.50 
No. 30, Cuts 3 Ibs. per Minute, Each $2.00 


TAKE NO OTHER 


In two sizes, Nos, 25 and 30. 


. Get it of your 
IT WILL CUT 
Beef, Pork, Veal and all kinds of meat. Celery, Onion, | Want | Grocer or Hard- 
Spinach, Potatoes, Kale, Horse-radish and other ve les. ware Dealer... 
Figs, Dates, Apples and other fruits. Cocoanut for Pies, ; 
Suet for Puddings, etc. Handsome Receipt Book FREE to any- 
Welsh Rarebit, Sandwiches and many other dishes, a 
‘Always Ready---Never Dull. Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 
Easily and Thoroughly Cleansed. 27 Murray Street, New York. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKeertnc. 
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Address, 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO., WoRCESTER, MASss. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Winter Suits 
and Cloaks 


A well-made and 
properly finished 
garment fits you 
and stylish. 
Good _ materials, 
properly sponged, 
wear well and. will 
not shrink. Our 
new suits and 
cloaks for Winter 
embody all of these 
qualities. Prices , 
are lower than ever 
before. Every gar- 
ment is made-to- 
order—to your 
measure—from the 
samples we send 
And remem- 

er this—whatever 
we send you must 
fit and give satis- 
faction. If it does 
not, send it back 
and we will refund 
your money. It’s 
your good will we 
want most. 

Some sugges- 
tions from our cat- 
alogue : 

Suits, smart tailor-made suits from Paris models, with 
just the right dash of style, $8 up. 
Silk-Lined Costumes, of excellent materials, lined 
throughout with fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Fashionable Costumes of Velveteen, Velvet Cords and 

Wide Wale Corduroy—the newest materials, in at- 
tractive designs and colors, $17 up. 
New Cloth Skirts, with the proper flare, perfect in fit 
and finish, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts, indispensable for wet 
weather, plaid back or plain materials, 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 

Long Outer Jackets, with a touch of Paris about them, 
made of new Winter materials, $10 up. 
Attractive Short Jackets, $7 up. 

We also make a specialty of School and College 
Uniforms and Gymnasium Suits. 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVFRYWHERE. 


Catalogue and samples cost us 17c. each, but will be sent 
Sree by return mail to ladies living at a distance from New 
York City, and who are consequently unable to call at our 
salesroom. Be sure to mention whether you wish samples 
for suits or cloaks, so that we can send you a full line of 
exactly what you desire. Ladies living in or near New 
York City are invited to visit our salesroom. Your order 
in any event will have personal attention—the kind cf at- 
tention you would give it yourself if you were having a gar- 
ment made under your own eyes by your own dressmaker, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Paterson Parchment Paper 


has “caught on.” Housekeepers 
all over the cruntry are now 


T, when taken out 
ice- has thet nasty 
pee sticking to it, making it 
look so unappetizirg. 
repped aterson Parch- 
ment Paper this is imporsible. It 
will not stick to the goods 
wrapped in it. It is stronger 
vhen wet then when diy and has 
none ofthe impurities in that 
other papers have Being air 
tight, it prevents the tainting of 
aiticles wrapped up in it. 

Itis also used eficctively for 
preserving.baking, roasti: g. dish 
varhing, window cleaning, and 
and piano pul- 

has me 
which) ave he 


tachment for using it. to your 

Nearest expr es office cn re- 

of One Dollar, charges 
id. 

Our Booklet 

the many ures of Paterson 

Parchment Paper. Samples 

and Booklet sent free on re- 

quest. Address 

THE PATERSON PARCHMENT 

PAPER CO., 


45 Eighth St., Passaic, N. J, 


CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cou 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 
tressing and often fatal affections for which 
it is recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most conclusive as- 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 


An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, 
which gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Housexkzerine. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


One word 


MacsBeTH —stands\§f , 


for everything 


good in lamp 
Ideal..... 


chimneys. | Breakfast Food 


for every member of 
every family, every day 
of the year. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you the 
Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you ee pe nto 


what number to get for your lamp. The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N Y, 


A QUARTER > MILLION 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


ARE USING CORNISH PIANOS AND ORGANS 
iN EVERY PART OF THE WORLD 
They daily attest, not only their intense satisfaction with the instruments 
they have bought, but with the unique money-saving methods adonted by 
Cornish e methods embrace the following remarkable features: 


DIRECT DEALINGS 
WITH THE PEOPLE 


Pianos and Organs eyeicht from Factory toHome! No 
intermediate Profits People pay First Cost only. 


Any Piano or Organ shipped to any part 
ONE YEARS’ of the world upon the distinct un ier- 
standing that if not exactly as rcpre- 
FREE TRIAL sented, it will be taken back, t*e pur- 
chase price refunded in full with 6 per § 
cent. interest added thereto, and freight charges both ways. 


A GOLD BOND, backed by A MILLION DOiLARS 


warranting our instrumentsfor 25 yrs. and guaranteeing exact fulfi'ment : 
of every obligation undertaken by us, issued with every Pianoand § 


MINIATURE PIANOS and ORGANS FREE 
Lo Intending Purchasers, showing the latest modelsof panos and 
organsin their proper colors, enabling them to select those most euitalle 
the decorations of theirhomes, also our New Souvenir Catalogue 
hand+omely illustrated in colors,civing in fullall detaiisof the fam- 
ous Cornish Pianos and Organs, Nomatter how much cr iow Ittle you 
with tospend, Cornish can suit both your taste and your) ocket Look. 
A Piano or Organ F REE to anyone who will do a little work for us. 
NOT E—One sale in 5 new district produces many more; a distinct offer is therefore 
made for the first order, consisting of a hundsome 
cash 


My name on every one. 


Write for Catalogue and 


$155 °° up CORNISH CO.j 
WASHINGTON, New Jersey 


Mention this paper when you write. 
When you write advertisers please mention Goon Hovusekeerinc. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


NO OTHER POWDER COMBINES . 
SUCH CURATIVE VALUES. 


AHealing WonderforSkin Affections. 


Unequalled for Nursery and Sick Room. 
Unequalled for Inflamed or Tender Skin. 
Unequalled forRemovingPerspiration Odor. 
Unequalled after Bathing and Shaving. 
Unequalled for any Skin Discomfort. 

For Proof send for Free Sample and Book, 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CT. 
At all dealers in Toilet Articles. 25 cents a box. 


Pyro-Febrin 


TABLETS 


Cure 
\\ Headaches , 


in 5 to 15 Minutes 
Without 


Aq jt 
sv spjo> dq 


NIVAHA-OUAd 


_ Will Relieve Any Headache 


PY RO-FEBRIN 


THE PLAINEST FAC ifs SSENCE 
“DETRACTS FROM THE MOST TEATURES 


TILK WEED. CREAST 


OAR. 
DiA BE STAMP FOR A FREE SAMPLE 


GREDK “FINGRAM & CO. 
(62 PlOth Street. DETROIT, 


olonial Spirits 


TRADE MARK 


Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smelling 
and clear as crystal. 
It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing-dishes, tea and coffee 
urns, etc. 
It cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 
It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 
It is put up for the convenience of the housekeeper in neatly 
labeled bottles. 


= Send 20c for quarter pint bottle and full particulars, 


Rerry Brothers, Limited, Detroit, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
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Upon the grapes used largely 

depends the quality of the juice. 

Better grapes are pressed for 

WeEtcu's GRAPE JuICcE thancan be bought in market, 

for only fresh, full-ripe, sugar-filled Concord grapes are used. . The dietetic 

and medicinal properties of the grape cannot be improved—we donot try. Our 
aim is to transfer the grape nutrition unchanged by addition or subtraction. 

WEtcH’s GRAPE JuICE is nutritious, easily digested, palatable. It 

is food, drink, medicine—all in one. It is asafe drink forall. Try it on 

the table for home use and for special occasions. There should be nothing 

more acceptable than a gift of WrLcn’s GRAPE JUICE to your sick friend. 

Remember Welch’s is free from water, alcohol and antiseptic. 


Order of your dealer first; if you cannot get it, send us $3.09 for one dozen pint by 
prepaid express, anywhere east of Omaha. Booklet Free. 3-vz bottle by mail 10¢. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 


Baker's Dorit let your children 
Vanilla acquire the Coffee Habit. 


Get out of the rut 
It is pure fruit yourself ! 


in a bottle, and it 


gives your food a All doctors recommend 


distinct and pleas- 
ant fruit favor. | | COCOA & CHOCOLATE 
aker 

» ties) | in preference to coffee. 


are 
| Why not get the Best? 
MEASURE, 
too; no pan- 
eled sides. 


ou 


Use Baker’s Lemon, 
Orange, Vanilla, Coffee, 
Rose, Almond, Chocolate 


re Nature’s flavors UNEQUALLED FOR 
QUALITY, PURITY FLAVOR. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. | _ EVERYWHERE. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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WE CARPET YOUR 
FLOOR FOR. ... 


PICTURES 


to introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS. 


The patterns are rich, attractive and artistic, and are 
woven on both sides. They are made in all colors and sizes, 
easily kept clean, and warranted to outwear higher-priced 
carpets. 

Sent prepaid to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Money refunded without comment if not satisfactory. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue showing rugs in 
actual colors. 


Sanitary Manufacturing Company, 
57 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


They look like Brussels, but wear better. 


The Art of the World of 
all Periods 


Noted People and their Homes 


Cosmos Pictures are exquisitely 
finished in soft olive-brown tones 
that will not fade. They are in- 
tended for home decoration, port- 
folio uses and educational purposes. 
Larger size, 9 x 15 or 10 x 13, 
4 for 25 cents; 20 for $1. 
Smaller size, 6 x 85, 10 for 
2§ cents; 50 for $1. 


For educational uses we supply 
half-tones of Cosmos subjects, one 
hundred for one dollar. > 


A series booklet dividing the 
collection into groups of ten, 
showing how you can secure 
the entire collection for 25 cents 
weekly, will be mailed with any 
order, or for a 2-cent stamp. 


Send 2-cent stamp for sample 
picture and beautifully illustrated 
and instructive Catalog O. 


Cosmos Pictures Co. 
296 Broadway, New York 


Hustler” 
Rotary Ash Sifter 


In galvanized iron case. Nodust. Works 
easily, quickly and well. 


Pays for itself several times a year. Arranged to fit Galvan- 
ized Can, Barrel or Shute. Price $4.00. Ask your dealer 


Finest Knit Underwear in the world, for 


for it. Women, Childrenand Infants. Forty-eight page 


serding for. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY, 
342 Park Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 


free catalogue 


with 48 life Photographs is worth 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 320 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Children’s Knit Night 
Drawers specialty. 


---PROGRESS IN COOKING... 


There were reasons, perhaps, why the New England “Boiled Dinner” 
was god enough in itsday. Some peopie still seem to be satisfied with 
that kind of living. Even an iron pot over an open fire may answer in 
such cases if nothing better happens to be at hand. People who believe 
in progress in cooking, however, as well as in the other arts of living, 
who insist upon having the best, show @ decided preference for the great 


It is the range that 8 for itself by saving bills for repairs and by 
cutting down bills for fuel; that gives uniformly perfect service, because 
it works well all the time, and that lass for generations, proey used. 

A postal request will bring our New Book--*Ali 
about Majestic Ranges and Kitchen al 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 Cliff St., New York. 2034 Morgan St., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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ENTERPRISE 
Meat and Food Chopper 


No. 100, 81.50 


Chops all kinds of 
meats, fish, vegetables, 
and fruits, easily and 
quickly. Saves time, 
labor, and food. 
Simple, durable, easi- 
ly cleaned. 


It’s a household 
necessity. 


Sold at all hardware, 
housefurnishing, and 


No. 5, $2.00 


department stores. Write for illus. catalogue describing many other household 
helps, free. Send 4 cts. for “Enterprising Housekeeper ;” contains 200 receipts. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., Third and Dauphin Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“Which Company 
Shall I Take?”’ 


is sometimes a question with a 
young man. After a few rela- 
tives die of some hereditary 
disease the question is: “Which 
company will take me?” 
Better get life insurance 
while you can. Write for 
booklet, “How and Why,” 


on Insurance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


It Gleans the World! 


THE 
Ideal” 
Scrubber 


your 
scrubbing. 


No household / Don’t wear out 
should be your knees, 


without this , Don’t exhaust your- 
modern @ self working unnec- 
labor essarily, but buy a New 
Ideal Scrubber and save 

money and labor. It’s eas 

to use and does the wor 
better in one quarter the 
time, with less work than 

anything on the market. 

Users claim it is worth 4 times 


itscost. Sent to any part of the 
United States upon receipt of $1. 


AGENTS WANTED—Rapid seller; 
large commission; wholesale prices 
quoted upon request. 


THE IDEAL BRUSH CO., 


Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 


When you write advertisers please mention 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


“THE BLISS" 


CHARCOAL STOVE. 


For Broili Boiling, Frying, or Toasting, without 
or “Smoke Odor or Heating the Kitchen, 


Made in Four Sizes. 


Pat. Jan. 1s, 1898. 


“THE SMOKE NUISANCE” 
Is an Inside as well as an Outside Problem. 


Use “The Bliss’? Charcoal Stove and Broiler to 
broil steaks, chops, and fish. No loss of juice,a Sols 
cate flavor ——— and your house REE’ FROM 
SMOKE AND O 

Just the thing for camping-out parties. Can be 
used independent of any other stove in the open air. 

Comparatively inexpensive: Will last a lifetime 
without any possibility of repair. 

Endorsed by Physicians, Cooking Teachers and 
practical housekeepers everywhere. Sells on sight. 
Ask to see it at your leading housefurnishing store, 
or send for circular and price list. 


THE BLISS CHARCOAL STOVE COMPANY, 


Wason Building, Springfield, Mass. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


FANCY SETS 


in lined cases bearing the mark 


“1847 


Rogers Bros’ 


make attractive and sensible gifts. 
But be sure ‘‘1847” appeacs asa 
part of the trade-mark upon each 
piece. Sold by leading dealers, 
Send for catalogue No. 61 Q. 
International Silver Co., Successor to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CoO., 
MERIDEN, Conn. 


Coffee? 


“Marion | Harland’ 
COFFEE POT 


Is scientifically constructed, 
and is recommended | v the 
highest medical authorities 
as the world’s greatest and 
best Coflee-maker. So con 
structed as to aid digestion, 
as the Coffee isnot boiled. 

It will save 40 per cent. of 
ground Coffee, and will 
prepare the beverage in a 
minute, 

It is sosimple a child can 
useit. Itcondenses ail va- 
por,and allows no aromato 
= It makes the Coffee 

it and clear without 

or anything else. The 

Pots are all Nickel 

Plated, and they are the 
and best that can be purchased at any price. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, the manufacturers will send 
any size you may select, delivered free by express to any address 
east of the Mississippi (and 50 cents additional elsewhere) at 
following special prices for full nickel-plated J’ots, satisfaction 
guaranteed : 

Tomake Lquart, <4eups, $1.25 Tomake 2 quarts, 8 eups, $1.55 

To make 3 quarts, 12 cups, $1.80 To make 4 quaris, 16 cups, $2.00 
MARION HARLAND writes: ‘In my opinion it has no equal.” 


ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS, 


SILVER & CO. Street 


t--minutes 
K YOUR GROGER-HE SELLS IT. 
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What Shall We 
Have for Dessert ? 


This question arises in the gd 
every day. Let us answer it to-day. Try 


Jell-O, 


A DELICIOUS and 
HEALTHFUL DESSERT. 

Prepared in 

2 minutes. 

No boiling! 

No baking! 

Simply add 

boiling wa- 

ter and set 


Strawberry. 
Get a package at your grocers to-day. 
1o cents. 
GENESEE PURE FOOD CoO., 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


| 


THE ONLY CLASP 


THAT STANDS THE STRAIN 
OF MODERN USE 


NEVER SLIPS, 
TEARS NOR 
UNFASTENS 


The 


| Sample pair, 
by mail, 25c. 


CUSHION 


Catalogue 
free. 


SUPPORTER 


No Stitching in the Elastic 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


: George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 
7 “QM Look for the name on 


every loop, and for the 
Moulded Rubber Button. 


| 
| 
| 
HOSE 
| 
| 
| 


NUERALITE® 


The Light that neverfailed a 


The best illuminant known 
—can be made by the 
NUERALITE GENERATOR at a 


smaltler cost than aay other 
light can _be procured. 


“4 This Generatoris simple, is 
=™_@ guaranteed safe and abso- 
@ lutely non-explosive. 
04 Itisapproved by theNation 
aaa al Board of Fire Insurance 
Underwriters and received 
A the highest award at the 
Paris Exposition in 1900. 
It is entirely automatic in action, and is very 
generously rated as to the number of lights 
sustained. Comparison with any other gas 
machine will quickly show its great merit. 
It is especially adapted to country houses, 
seaside villas, clubs, etc. 


Write as for fall information and descriptive booklet. 
NUERALITE ACETYLENE GAS ry & SUPPLY COMPANY 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusexeertNe. 


DON’T wees until yout/need skates, but send 


postal tor 
FREE CATALOG 


NOW and look up styles and prices. The famous 
Barney & Berry skates are sold EvERYWHERE, 
but if your dealer hasn’t the style you desire we'll 
sell you direct 


BARNEY & BERRY, 
71 Broad Street Springfield, Mass. 
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The one Reliable Beautifier”’ 


Positively cures Freckles, 
Sun-barn, Pimples, Ring- 
worm and all imperfec- 
tions of the skin, and pre- 
vente wrinkles. not 

cover up but eradicates 
falvina Lotion and 


3323322233332 


2 EE, 


BUTCH ER’S 


BOSTON 
POLISH 


ls she Best Finish Made for 


Floors, !sterior 
‘Woodwork, Bowling Alleys and Furniture, ' 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
‘BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY, 
\ 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


4 Circulars Sent on Application. For Sale by Dealers 
in Painters’ Supplies. 


SEE 


Something that should 
be 


y every fam- 
ily. in 
of 
bbe 
Delaware Rubber Co. 


244 Market St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


PRICE ONLY 75¢ POSTPAID 


Linen Doilies, and Six Battenberg Lace 
Designs, one Collar, two Tie Ends, one 
tock, two Center leces, also a year’s sub- 
scription to INGALLS’ FANCY WORK 
BUOK— 4 for 25 cents. Address 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box G. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowde: profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the orivir.al instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


In Good Company 


WE ASK, Mr Advertiser, that you look 
over carefully the advertising pages 
of this issue of Good Housekeeping. 


You certainly cannot fail to be impressed 
with the high grade business. The other 
class of advertising is not admitted. 


On this issue 65,000 copies were printed. 
On the special Christmas issue 75,000 will 
be printed. 


The rate is only $60 per page, halves and 
quarters pro rata. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO, 


NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD,MASS CHICAGO 


Will clean any thing 

from Caster to 

Water Bottles, reach. 

ing every crevice it the 

oddest shaped bottles. It 

cleans Nursing Bottles mag. 
ically. Send 15c stamps or coin 

for sample. 


“R Twist of the Wrist” 


anda 
WESLEY 
BOTTLE 
BRUSH 


costing 


Ww. t 
15c Hark Figen Dept 
This Morris Chair 
FRE Teas, Coffees, Spices and Extracts, or 
Soaps, Perfumes and Toiiet Articles, 


This chair is full size. oak or mahogany fin- 
ish, reversible velour cushions, hair filied, brass 
ratchets, adjustable to 4 positions, substantial, 
@ beauty. Catalog of valuable p~miums 
mailed free. Write to-day. A useful 810 
Premium easily earned. 

THE BISHOP TEA & SPICE CO. 
Station R, 214, Phila. 


For selling or using $10 worth of our 


ARCTIC 
SOcKS 
(Trade Mark), 
Healthful for the bed-chamber, bath and 
sick-room. Made of knitted wool fabri, 

lined with soft, white wool ficece. 
Worn in rubber boots absorbs per- 
spiration. Sold in all sizes 


by dealers or sent by mail, 
25e pair. Parker pays )ost- 
age. Catalogue free. 

J. H. PARKER, Dept. 59, 103 Bedford St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED—MEN and WOMEN 
“THIRTY. YEARS IN WASHINGTON 
By MRS. GEN. JOUN A. LOGAN. It portrays the inner 
life, wonderful activities, marvels and mysteries of the Capital 
as a famous and py Frege woman sees them. Beauti- 
fully illustrated (50 Plates) by Government consent and aid. 
Sold by agents only. Siatthousand. Q7A few more 
reliable agents wanted, both merrand women, but only oneagent 
ina place (-77Some of our agents are making $100 a month. 
istance no hundrance for we Pay Freight, = Credit, 


Terms, and tee Exclusive 
D. WORTHINGTON & O0., 


DIXON ’S——<_ 
... Stove Polish 


NEVER TURNS RED. NEVER RUSTS. 


One cake equal to several boxes of paste. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


LADIES 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Hovusexkrerinc. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL COFFEE GROWN 


BEST GROWN 


per 2333c. pound 
In making this Coffee, use about two-thirds the 
regular quantity. 
It is packed in absolutely air-tight, 1-pound, trade-mark bogs, which 


preserves = strength and flavor for any length of time, even after it has 
been ened, 


Coffees (Freshly Roasted), 12, 15, and 18¢c 1b. 


Good Drinking 
Very Fine Roasted Coffees (Good Body), 20 and 25c lb. 
x LENT TEA THE 


Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed Cevlons. Japans. English Breakfasts, Young 


and [mperials 


» BS, 5Oc, very best Mixed and Oolong 6&c |b. 
We make s SPECIALTY of selling 


AT COST ‘Eigin Creamery’ BUTTER 


made. All orders by MAII. or Telephone, 2451 CORTLANDT, promptly 


‘or New Cataiogue and terms, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


$1ani 38 Vesey Street, corner Church, New York. P. O. Box 289 


Telephone 2451 Cortiandt. 


BABY PATTERNS. patterns ‘tor 


long wardrobe, or 15 for short clothes. 
with directions, kind and quantity of 
material used. for 25 cts. per set, post- 
paid. Also“ Helpful Hints to Prospec- 
tive Mothers,” free with order. 


MRS. MARION CARSON, I, 
1188 E. Ravenswood Park, Chicago, Ill. 


EVERYBODY NOW DRINKS TEA-ETTE. 
. PEOPLE are fast learn- 
y ing the value of TEA- 
4 ETTE, and how important 


Yi sicians will tell you that 
3] Tannin is worse than alco- 
Poison. TEA-ETTE 
jis the best grade of tea 
with the (poisonous) Tan- 
| nin taken out, retaining all 
| the good qualities that Tea 
jpossesses. People drink 
TEA-ETTE because they 
wiknow it is the only Tea 
that is free from poison. 


(Sold only in original packages.) 
People that drink Tea cannot sleep. 
People that drink Tea-Ette sleep like a top. 

If your grocer does not keep it, insist on his gettin 
it for you, or on receiptof 40 cents we will mail you a ha 
pound of either Oolong, Mixed, English Breakfast or 
Ceylon flavors. Name the flavor you want. 


ROYAL TEA-ETTE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


You Wake|Up 
Hung 


Tempting little biscuit with a 
slight flavor of salt. 
The thinnest, lightest, flakiest 
wafers you can imagine. 


NATIONAL BIscuIT COMPANY. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKeerinc. 


SOLD BY GROCERS 
OR TWO OUNCE BOTTLE BY MAIL 30¢ 
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Two... HINT FOR CHRISTMAS. 
h mfortable 
by the B. B. Chai r 


to read, rest, write, study, smoke, or snooze. It adapts itself to your 
different inclinations of mind or body, and it fits everybod t has 


arms, to be used as 
ves. Nine different styles and prices. Send for booklet illus- 


side she 
trating its attractiveness. 


k, arm, or leg rests, an ‘has two 


Cc. S. BEEBE, 731 Lake Avenue, Racine, Wis. 


AENN EN'S 


ive Relief 
CHAPPED HANGS, CHAFING, 


free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, N.J. 


OPES to match, bearing your initial in royal purple— 
a style—and initial. 
t prepaid on receipt of PRICE, PER BOX 25 
C. B. WRIGHT CO. N. 23d St., Phila, Pa. Cc 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


2 , SHEETS FINE LINEN PAPER 24 ENVEL- 


h ouch that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail 


WALTER F. WARE, 


$1.00-HOME-MADE- $1.00 | 


Infant dress we mull, tucked yoke, finished with embroidery 
insertion at to hem, hand finished. We are making a 
specialty of this garment. A real bargain, Sample sent, if 
stamp is enclosed. 


L. AMMERMAN, Creencastle, Indiana. 


“NIOBE LIQUID” 


the best Cloth-Cleaning Compound in the World. 
IN The only article that semoves iresh paint, grease, oil, 
syrup, beer or wine stains from silks, ail kinds of 
clothing, carpets, etc. Does not burn. 
Leaves no spot. sed by tailors 22 years. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 Cents @ Bottle. Five 

ottles sent direct prepaid, $1.00. 


S, A. WIGGINS CO., Makers, 
96 Fifth Ave., Ill, 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 


ME: Has been used for over sixty years 
a by millions of mothers for their 


cess. It soothes the 


softens the gums, allays 
YRUP all pain; cures wind colic, 
and is the remedy for 
rhoea. Sold by fore in rt of 
world. Be sure re. 


Ladies, 


SAVE MONEY 


By Buying your 
Golf, Cycle 
and Storm 
Suitings and 
Skirtings 


Direct from the Mn’frs, 


INTERVALE MILLS, 


Quinebaug, Conn. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
Agents Wanted. 


NOW WE HAVE IT! 


A Perfect Square Steam Cooker with doors 
Don’t miss it, Large meal cooked overone 
burner, Wonderful saving of fucl and 
labor. Doors steam tight. No burnt fin 
gers. No lifting top dishes out to get a 
the lower ones. Water gauge on outside, 

Special rate for ten days. Agents wanted 
or and commission, Write for descrip. 

tive matter to-day 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO, 17 Ontario Bidg, TOLEDO, 0. 


*“*CLINGFAST* NIPPLE 
waren ture Cum. 
Rig Ze, t Sha 
Small hole, easily made larger. 
Simple, easily turned to cleanse. 
No_ Ribs to catch secretion. 
Baby cannot pull it off. 
Outilasts 3 ordinary nipples. 
Same price as cheaply-made, adultere 
ated nipples—5 cts. each, or 50 cts. doz, 
At druggists’, or from us, postpaid. 


The Gotham Co.,82 Warren St., NewYork 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS. 


TEKNS ent articles — long 
sw ith! full directions for making. showiug nece: 
sary material, etc., or 
terns for short clothes. either 
; set sent postpaid for only 
25 cents. A large illustrated 
> booklet, showing everything 
necessary for mother and in- 
A fant, sent free with every order 
Send silver or stamps. Address 
©, d. ATSMA, Bayonne, NewdJdersey 


and take 
ing 


YOURSELF MUSIC 


During Leisure Moments At Home, Piano, Organ 
Guitar and Voice. 
Anyone can learn all TUNES. NoTES, CHORDS, ACCOMPANT- 
MENTS and the Laws OF HARMONY in ashort time. It is 
the CHEAPEST, EASIEST, most rapid and correct way on 
earth to learn Music, Over 40,000 strongest kind of tes- 
onials received. Goes to the bottom of Music, make 

itclear to the beginner; creates a for music 


Music Li , 
G. 5. RICE MUSIO CO., X-241 Wabash Ave. Chicage 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Hovusexezrinc. 
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solute Range Perfection! for 


Ny Freight paid 500 miles. Free inspection and trial. CASH or CREDIT. 


‘Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


sent on request, freight prepaid, for inspection. It is the best possible to produce and sold on 
such liberal terms that anyone can buy the best steel range made. Clapp’s Ideal is so far 
superior to other ranges, that you should see photographs and detailed descriptions 
of each and every part to see what a perfect range itis. My plan enables you to 
satisfy yourself before finishing payment that Clapp’s Ideal is positively the most 
durable, economical and handsome range made. Made for those who want the “top 
notch” in a steel range. I couldn't offer such liberal terms of payment if it were not 
the best. Prices right for highest quality. I have a cheaper range complete for 
$25.00; also other stoves and ranges for cottages or hotels. 


SENT FREE. Descriptive catalogue, booklets and full information. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 606 Summit Street, Toledo, O. 


Refer to all banks and ncies. 
My motto: “The very 


st for the least money.” 


HANDY BOX SEAT 


Style No. 405. 


Buys this elegant Box Seat beautifully 
covered in fine figured denim or art 
o ticking—Your choice of designs—(only 


#6.50 for your choice of art denim in 
colors) shipped direct from our 
factory freight paid. You to return it at our expense if 
you are not more than pleased with it. Very handy for any 
room inthe house. The large, roomy, dust-proof interior is 
an ideal pace for storing and preserving a wide variety of 
househeld articles. A dainty ornament in even the most ex- 
quisite homes. You will be surprised with its beauty. It is 
very nseful and ornamental in the well-appointed business 
or professional office. At retail it would cost $12.00 to £14.00. 


Upholstered in the finest selected moss, with soft cot- ® 
tont»», deep button tufted. Sides have alternate plain and U held Mother and Chil 
crescent tufted upholstery effect, making an elegant appear- 9 


ance. Trimmed with brass headed nails, giving a rich, fin- 


ished effect. Fitted with smooth running castors. Box is Cheapest, Absolutely superior toany 
prettily lined with bright contrasting colors. Has loop to Not ? Safety Pin on the market 
lift the eover and strap to hold it when up. Size 37x17x14 Bat Best. in —~ of material and 
inches high. We make it in any other size desired, to order, e perfectionof manufacture. 


and in many styles of artistic coverings, both popular and 


exclusive designs. Write for free samples. State about Guard prevents cloth catching in coil. 


what you want and enclose 2c postage. We pray freight : : 
toall points east of the Mississippi and north ef Peanebes | Almost automatic; works both sides. Acomfort 
-points more distant equalized. Write for Catalogue § | Sor pinatos skirt at the back. 
givin: full partienlars and showing other designs of Hand ade in nine sizes, from 4 inch to 4 inches, 
Box Seats, Window Seats, Window Chairs, Hal Finished in Nickel, Black, Gold and Silver. Send 
Seats. Library Seats, Corner Seats, Cozy Corners, six cents in stamps for a dozen CLINTON 
Wardrobe Shirt = PINS, assorted sizes. 

e vill make any design and any size of this class of ¢ 8 * 
on special order, at low cost, and guarantee satisfaction. They will demonstrate their superiority. 
Write for estimates. OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


Graeme Mfg. Co, 38 S. lonia St.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EEP the Lawn Free from 
Unsightly Posts by Using 


Hill’s Champion Clothes Dryers 


Easily Removed When Not in Use 


More than 200,000 are now giving perfect satisfaction. Write 
for Catalogue D of these and the Balcony Clothes Dryers to 


HILL DRYER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovsEKEEPINnc. 
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Polished 
Quartered 
Oak 


HALL 
RACK, 


One of sixty 
$10.00 Larkin 
Premiums 
FREE 
with $10.00 
cases of assorted 
Larkin Soaps. 


Factory to 
Family. 
Pay after 30 
days’ Free 
Trial. 


" QUARTERED: OAK HALL RACK of grace- 


ful design ; handsome Golden Oak finish ; 

rubbed and polished, Height 76 in.; width 
24 in.; seat 17 in, high, 18 in, wide and 13% in. 
deep; two shaped arms; fine 10 x 14 in. French 
bevel-plate mirror ; eight double brass hooks ; 734 
in, brass umbrella-pan and brass arm, 


ro Larkin Idea is simply to save that cost which 

adds nothing to value. The wholesale and 
retail dealers’ expenses, profits and losses saved to 
our customers on a $10,00 assortment (purchaser’s 
selection ) of the Larkin Soaps and Toilet Prepara- 
tions pay for a $10.00 Premium, The prejudice 
prevails that goods with which premiums are given, 
and the premiums, too, are inferior in quality. The 
Larkin Soaps and Larkin Premiums were exhibited 
at the Pan-American Exposition in the beautiful 
Larkin Building, where hundreds of thousands 
observed and remarked their value, and where gold 
medals were awarded for supreme merit, The 
Larkin Soaps are known to millions of users to be 
the best, They are scientifically made from pure 
materials in the most modern factory, This is our 
27th year of increasing success, and we are the only 
large manufacturers selling direct to the homes, 


pT pated people obtain Larkin Premiums in two 
ways, without laying in a $10.00 stock of 
Soaps (although it is best economy), First, by 
dividing contents among a few neighbors who readily 
pay the listed retail prices. This provides the 
$10.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the Pre- 
mium as a middleman’s profit, Second, by our 
interesting Club-of-Ten plan, explained by a special 
circular, 


Every case of Larkin Soaps 
packed as purchaser orders; 
your own selecti to t 
of $10.00 from this list. 


Sweet H Famil 
“Gold Modal Winner. ‘orall Seam, 08 
household purposes it has no superior. 

White Woolen Soap, per bar . ‘ ;  & 
For flannels, infants’ clo i and laces. 
Maid o’ the Mist (floating bath)Soap, per bar .05 
Honor Bright Scouring Soap, perbar . .05 

To make things bright. qual to 10c. kinds. 
Boraxine Soap Powder (full lbs.) per pkg. 10 
Modjeska Complexion Soap, doz. 60 


erfume matchless. The luxury o 
For children and those of delicate sk 


Elite — Toilet Soap, fragrant, 


Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap, scented, per 
Old English Castile 6-02. cakes) 8) per % doz. 


A pure, unscented ed Castil 
Borated Tar Soap porwr doz. 
Witch Hazel Shaving Stick or Tablet, each 
Several higher priced. None better. Few equal. 
Sulphur Soap, scented, antiseptic, per 4 doz. 
The Bride, transparent toilet soap, per 4 doz. 
Modjeska Perfume, per 1-0z. bottle . 
licate, refined, délicious, lasting. 
Carnation Pink or Bride Rose vieeraane 
per 1-oz. bottle... 
Violet Perfume, per 1-0z. ‘bottle ‘ 
Sachet Powder, Carnation Pink, Helio- 
trope, Rose or Violet, per pkg. . ; : 
Modjeska Cold Cream, per 


2-oz. jar 
soothing, healing demulcent. A perfect “emol. 
po a= chapped hands or lips, or inflamed 


Modjeska Tooth-Powder, per 2-0z. vial. 
n incomparable antiseptic dentifrice. 
Modjeska Derma-Balm, per bottle 
cooling, quickly absor jotion for ali skin 
irritations. Entirely free from greasiness, 


Modjeska Talcum Powder 
ed, refined, antiseptic. 


Lavender Smelling Salts, per bottle .  . 

per 2-0z. bottle 
Chemically Pure Glycerine, per 6-02. bottle 
Jet Neatsfoot Oil Harness Soap, per bar . 
Larkin Silver Polish, very popular, per box 


& 


THE PROOF 
of the Larkin Idea? We 
omit premium when de= 
sired and send a $20.00 
selection of Soaps for 
$10.00. gd gd 


Thirty Days for Trial. 


After that, if you find all the Soaps, etc., of excellent 

= and the Premium entirely satisfactory, remit us 
10.00, If not, notify us goods are subject to our order. 
‘We make no charge for Soaps used in trial. 

If you remit with order, we add 50 cents’ worth of 
Soaps as a cash present, and ship goods day after order 
is received. Money refunded if asked for. fe delivery 
of eae we ship is guaranteed. The transaction 
is not complete until you are satisfied. Our $2,000,000 
investment is behind our guarantee. 


Larkin Soap 


Larkin, Seneca and Carroll Streets, 
Estab. 1875. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


Notr—The Larkin Soap Mfg, Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not omy do oy give you a box of excellent 
each purchaser a valuabl 


laundry soap and toilet articles of t value, but 9 
y P they 


carry out what they promise.— The Ji 


lew York. 


le premium, and we personally 
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Look Into This. 


FOR ONLY 
07 plants in the country offered to you at prices 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. less than charged 
05 by the retailer. 
05 We make a specialty of 
ladies’ dress goods in chev- 
10 jot, serge, broadcloth, ve- 
netians and golf cloth. where in the U. S, 
Black, colored, mixed or A ; \ we can reach by 
fancy cloths, : INGA express (we will 
26 Write for free samples : :, pay express 
25 and booklet “ Good Cloth, charges) a case 
how and where to buyit.” containing eno 
“30 Be sure and indicate if 6 ugh 
25 you wish heavy, light or 
medium weight cloth, and t p 
= for what purpose. sae alt Ol e a er 
25 We also make all kinds o: to last the average family one year ; finest 
30 plain and fancy cloths for men’s 
‘38 satin tissue, A, P. W. BRAND. 
a Woolen € Sample sheets and unique booklet mailed FREE, 
50 A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY, 
60 Ft. Ist Street, Passaic, N. J. 38 Colonie St., Albany, N. Y. 
-10 
25 
-20 
25 
AGENTS WANTED 
15 One Lady Agent took orders 
25 for 337 in a single day. 
10 
10 The latest triumph of inventive genius has resulted in the production of 
Skirt and Bosom g 
A GREAT BONANZA FOR AGENTS. This little article supplies a long-felt want on “ Ironin 
Day” and causes a feeling of satisfaction to pervade the mind of every one who gives it a tria 
to appreciate its worth. Although spoken of as one article it is really a combination of two sep- 
arate boards, and while one side is adapted for the shoulder and sleeve, you have only to turn it 
over for the skirt, shirt waist and shirt bosom. Saves tacking or sewing cloth on board, makes 
the shoulder gf the waist look much better and leaves no creases in the sleeve, and saves a great 
deal of time. Sample sent prepaid by express on receipt of $1.00, with terms to lady and gentleman agents. 
1. A—Sleeve. 
ellent ‘ B—Shoulder. 
mit us ie i C—Clamp closed. 
order. D—Clamp open. 
E—Ironing surface 
rth of F—Two-inch spa... 
order G—Clamp to ma.ce fast if de- 
livery sired, 
action 
900,000 
S. Austin & Co 
SPRINGFIELD, 
cellent 


onally When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovuseKEEPinc. 
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The man who uses Ivory Soap 


Is easy of detection, 


By clear-eyed, wholesome, well-groomed look, 


And fresh, clear-toned complexion; 
And other soaps, if offered him, 


Will meet with prompt rejection. 


IT FLOATS. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
just as good as the Ivory ; they are not, but like all imitations they lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. 


Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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f 121 YEARS OF SUCCESS! 


Walter 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PURE , HIGH -GRADE 


COCOA and 
CHOCOLATE 


MOST AND BEST FOR THE MONEY. 


Hionest Prizes in 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


NOTE THE TRADE MARK 
ON EVERY 


GENUINE 
PACKAGE. 


Walter Baker & C0. lid 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


‘TRADE MARK 


Perfectiy 
Agrees 
Stick to it. 


If Not, Try 
Postum Coffee 


+ 


IF COFFEE DIGESTS 


All is well. About one person in three 
suffers some form of bodily ail that gradually | 
disappears when coffee is left off entirely. 

Then “what to drink” is the question. 
Postum Food Coffee is the nearest approach 
in taste (identical when carefully made) but 
instead of being a drug, it is the highest form 
of nourishment, fattening and strengthening 
babies, children and adults. 

If you ever tried Postum and got a poor 
beverage it was because you failed to boil it 
long enough to bring up the flavor, 


PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


and are receiving more favorable comments 
to-day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


Challenge 
Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can owna vose 


piano, We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense, You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


V@SC & SONS PIANO CO. 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO 
CORN STARCH 


THE ORIGINAL. 


Perfectly Pure.”’ 
Sold All Around The World 
For Over FIFTY YEARS. 
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Awarded the Gold Medal At Buffalo 


The Walter M. Lowney Company received TWO GOLD MEDALS at the Pan- 
American Exposition, one for Breakfast Cocoa and one for Chocolates and 
Bon-Bons. 

Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other Cocoas; it is better. The flavor is better— 
full and delicious, It is absolutely a natural product; no “treatment” with alkalies 
or other chemicals in order to cheapen the process of making. No flour, starch, 
ground cocoa shells or coloring matter—nothing but the nutritive and digestible 
product of the choicest Cocoa Beans. A trial will show what it is. 


Sample Can (i Ib.) for 15 cts. in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


The Table of Contents of this issue is on the last page of the magazine 
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“OUR 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSEHOLD ” 


To Appear in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING for January, 1902 


E New Year’s number of GOOD HOUSE- 

REEPING will open with an illustrated 

department which appears occasionally, 

entitled “Our International Household, A 

Record of Conditions and Progress’’ in 
home life the world over. This will be newsy 
and readable, and will include some discussion of a 
topic relating to colleges for women. 

The beautiful, clever Mrs CORNWALLIS-WEST, form- 
erly Lady Randolph Churchill and once Miss Jennie 
Jerome of New York, has granted Good Housekeeping a 
special interview upon “Dress as an Educational Fac- 
tor,” with a full-length portrait of herself clad ina rich 
costume. The interviewing was done for us by a well- 
known writer, Mrs Anne Morton Lane. 

‘Children have failed in health, and in some cases 
been killed outright, on account of blunders in the 
construction and furnishing of the nursery. A nursery 
which has proved healthful and a success will be pic- 
tured in our January number, with some remarks from 
the wife and mother who planned it and is rearing a 
family there. 

The story, or sketch, in store for January is a partic- 
ularly charming one, by FLORENCE McCALLEN, a 
favorite writer of stories of the middle west. It is the 
story of an extraordinary “hired girl” and is illustrated 
by Mr R. K. Ryland. 


A new collecting fad among New York women and 
others will be described, with some fascinating illustra- 
tions. 

How to protect the babies, and grown people as 
well, from the preservative called Formaldehyde, bet- 
ter known in one form as wood alcohol, will be told 
by Prof H. W. WILEY, the head of the Bureau of Chem. 
istry of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

One of those famous, fascinating dinners of hers will 
be described in complete detail by ANNE WARNER, 
one of our most popular contributors. This will be A 
Birthday Dinner. 

Mrs SARAH TYSON RORER on Cereals for Chil- 
dren, as reported verbatim for Good Housekeeping at 
one of her lectures, will be of interest and value to 
mothers. 

The wife of a college instructor will tell in detail 
how she and her husband lived well on an income of 
$600 a year. 

A new department for housekeepers will be intro- 
duced, in response to an evident demand ; an exceedingly 
useful department, of value to city and country house- 
keepers, for young and old, for rich and poor. 

The pages devoted to health will include a stirring 
article about a very real and widely prevalent danger 
to the happiness: ard‘ ealth of American women, 

The pages for !.cle children will be delightful. 
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Better mince meat than this cannot be made at home. 

It is as juicy, fruity, clean and much more economical, 

Because we buy in carloads what you buy in pounds, 

We save you the weary chopping, boiling, seeding, peeling, mixing. 
Our kitchens are as clean as yours—it pays us to have them so. 


How surprised the grandmothers would be to know that 

Last year we sold ten million (10,000,000) packages, 

Each package makes two large (or three small) pies. 

So (at least) there were /wenty million ‘‘ None Such’”’ mince pies. 
It also makes delicious Fruit Pudding and Fruit Cake—see recipes, 


Beware of so-called ‘‘ wet” mince meat sold from open pails. 
“None Such” is condensed—that is, compressed in air-tight, water- proof cartons 


Sold by all good grocers at 10 cents a package. 
Valuable premium list of “ 1847 Rogers Bros.’ ’’ silverware enclosed. 
If your grocer won’t supply you, notify Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Housexeerrna. 
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The Priscilla 


Is the only Publication of its kind, and is Authority in 
all Departments of Silk Embroidery and Lace Making, 
with New and Original Designs. 


The Priscilla 


Gives Lessons in Flower Shading in Silk Embroidery, 
with Designs, also Lessons in Lace Making, with 
Designs. 


The Priscilla 


Gives Illustrations and Directions for Crocheting, Knit- 
ting, Tatting, and Cross Stitch. 


The Priscilla 


Gives Lessons and Studies in Oil, Water-Color and 
China Painting, Pyrography, etc. 


The Priscilla 


Gives Suggestions with Illustrations how to Furnish the 
Home and how to Make it Beautiful. 


The Priscilla 


Gives Suggestions how to Entertain in the Family, 
Club, Church, and School. 


The Priscilla 


Gives Practical Talks with its subscribers, answering 
questions concerning Furnishing, Entertaining, Deco- 
rating. 


The Priscilla 


Was Established in 1887. Published monthly. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Price, $1.00 per year. 


FOR 10 CENTS we will send the Priscilla Needlework Book for 


1902, 52 pages. It contains Lessons in Silk 
Needlework, “ How to Make Battenberg and Point Lace,” and illustrations of 
hundreds of new designs for Centerpieces, Doilies, Sofa Pillows, Ladies’ Jackets, 
Collars, Tie Ends, etc. 


Sample copy sent FREE to yourself and three friends” 


THE PRISCILLA PUBLISHING CO., 
Walker Building, Room 617. Boston, Mass. 


When vou write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEpinc. 
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Just Issued—Invaluable to Every Mother. 


THE CENTURY BOOK 
FOR MOTHERS 


A Practical Guide in the Rearing of Healthy Children, 


BY 


LEROY MILTON YALE, M. D., and GUSTAV POLLAK. 


The great Question-Answerer in the Nursery — with Full Index referring to every probable emergency. 
Handsome and durable cloth binding, 463 pages, $2.00 net (postage 18 cents extra). 


HE authors of this invalu- 
able work are eminently quali- 
fied to make the very best 
possible guide for ‘‘the rear- 
ing of healthy children.” Dr. 
Yale, who was for many years 

the lecturer on the diseases of 
children at Bellevue Hospital Medical College 
in New York, was also editor of ‘‘ Baby- 
hood”; and his associate, Gustav Pollak, is 
the present editor of that magazine. The 
first part of the book covers the subject of 


‘‘ The General Care of Children,”’ 


including preparation for motherhood, ven- 
tilation and heating of the nursery, its fur- 
nishings, temperature, etc., precautions that 
are to be taken with the new baby, nursery 
routine, hours for sleep, bathing, dress and 
clothing, growth and development, food and 
feeding, the disorders occasioned by im- 
proper feeding, evidences of illness and the 
domestic treatment of the same, with hints 
regarding the administration of medicines, 
nursery emergencies and the medicines nec- 
essary to keep on hand. 

The second part of the book is made up from 


Questions which have Actually Been 
Put by Mothers to the Editors 
of Babyhood,”’ 


with their answers revised and brought up to 
date. Only one question is given on any one 
subject, and the answer is made plain and 
clear. These questions and answers are di- 
vided into chapters on Minor Ailments and 
Troubles, Defects and Blemishes, Common 
Diseases, Harmful Habits, Hygiene and Sani- 
tation, Questions of Dress, Feeding Prob- 
lems, ete. 

Especial attention is called to the very full 
index, by which every paragraph in the book 
is made readily accessible. 


OTHER BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 
WOMAN AND THE LAW. 


Just issued. Every thinking woman should own a copy 
ot this book. It presents a general view of the legal con- 
dition of women in the United States,— their domestic 
relations, franchises, property rights, etc. The causes 
for which divorce is granted in the several States are set 
forth incidentally. ‘The information which it contains is 
accurate and up to date. The author is George James 
Bayles, Prize Lecturer at Columbia. 300 pages, cloth, 
$1.40 net (postage 12 cents). 


THE CENTURY COOK BOOK. 


Here is something that is said to take the place of all 
other cook books. The Home Journal calls it ‘‘ at once 
the most comprehensive and concise cook book that we 
know of."", Marion Harland praises it highly. It con- 
tains six hundred pages of the very best and most 
practical receipts known, with photographs of the dishes 
described. \t gives special attention to decoration, gar- 
nishing, etc. 600 pages, handsomely bound, $2.00. 


A HANDBOOK OF INVALID 
COOKING. 


The author of this book, Mary A. Boland, has been 
instructor of cooking in the Jones Hopkins Hospital 
Training School for Nurses. It forms an invaluable aid 
in the sick-room, embodying the result of the best scien- 
tific research. Chapters on District Nursing, the Feed- 
ing of Children, etc. $2.00. 


QUOTATIONS FOR OCCASIONS. 


The author of this book, Katharine B. Wood, has 
gathered what is indispensable to all who wish to get up 
an artistic or amusing menu. There are quotations for 
everv kind of dinner, and for toasts, afternoon teas, golf 
and tennis meets, musical programs, club notices, etc. 
With index, $1.59. 


HOME ECONOMICS. 


By Maria Parloa. ‘‘A guide to household manage- 
ment," including the proper treatment of the materials 
entering into the construction and furnishing of the 
modern house, telling how to take care of modern plumb- 
ing, hardwood floors, and all the latest economical appli- 
ances. The list of what a young couple needs to start 
housekeeping is worth ten times the price of the book. 
Its use in the home will save doctors’ bills. Full of pic- 
tures and diagrams. In rich binding, $1.50. 


Sold by all dealers or copies sent on receipt of price ($2.18 including postage) by the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE ~ 


* UP-TO-DATE 
NEW PLATES 
* NEW MAPS 


O other work has so fully met the claims of its pata, or merited the approbation 
N received from the most cultured people of all professions, as Larned’s HISTORY 
FOR READY REFERENCE. 

This work has been subjected to severe ordeals, has endured every test, and is now 
justly regarded as the greatest historical work of modern times. 

It is not history by one man, at one time, in one style, and from one point of view, but 
history in the exact language of the best historians. It opens up over 12,000 volumes in 
specific quotation and distinct reference. 

A system is given to the great body of history, and its Inter-Relations are shown as in 
no other work. Its pages also represent the literature of history, while its plan of Ready- 
and Cross-Reference is unique. 

Great labor has been spent in a complete revision of the work, enlarging its scope and 
bringing history down to the new century by the addition of a sixth volume, so that the work Experienced 
now embraces not only all that its thousands of readers have hitherto so heartily appreciated, 
but also the last five years of the world’s eventful history. Solicitors 

The volumes will embrace many new maps made expressly for this work, namely : Asia 
and the East Coast of China, Alaska, Australia, Africa and the Boer Republics, Central Amer- Employed 
ica, also our new possessions in the West Indies and the Pacific Ocean. 

The Spanish-American imbroglio, the British and Boer controversy, and affairs in China 
will have a full and impartial treatment from official sources that will never be sur 

Write for sample pages and full information. 


Ghe C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GOOD SENSE OF GOOD MANNERS 


for All Occasions 


By MRS. BURTON KINGSLAND. 


A ~OOK for people of gentle breeding who are glad of a 
mentor as to the technical details of daily social life. The 


charm of Mrs. Kingsland’s work is that it is free from os- 
tentation of every sort, is based on kindliness, and she makes it 
plain that “good manners” mean good will towards the world 
generally and a tactful way of showing it. The chapters are: 


Introductions ; Salutations; Invitations and Announcements; Weddings; Visiting-Card 
Conventions; The Etiquette of Calling; Afternoon Teas; Introducing a Girl to So- 
ciety; Breakfasts, Luncheons, Suppers; Dinners; Balls and Dances; Chaperons; 
Engagements ; Wedding Preparations; The Day of the Wedding; Entertaining 
inthe Country; Entertaining in Town; The Duties of a Guest; Dress for 
Women; Proper Dress for Men; Conversation ; Social Correspondence; Sug- 

gestions to Young Men; Home Courtesy; Christenings; Wedding Anni- 

versaries ; Funerals; Foreign Etiquette. 


Price, $1.50 net al! book-selters 
For Net Books Seat by Mail, Add 10% of List Price for Postage FES 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Square, East, New York Ls ee. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon Housexesrine. 
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“The smell of the soil is on its pages.” 


COUNTRY LIFE 


MaGAzInE oF OurTpoor 


WorK AND PLEASURE 


BEGINNING IN NOVEMBER 


we are publishing a new magazine for all who love the 
country. 

It is 10}x15 inches (the size of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal), is printed on fine coated paper throughout, and will 
positively excel any magazine ever published in the magnificence 
of its illustrations. They are very large, and of the best engrav- 
ings to be obtained at any cost. 

The editor is Prof. Liberty H. Bailey, a well-known author- 
ity and writer on rural and agricultural subjects. Everything 
will be treated which may be of interest or profit to country- 
lovers, as well as country-livers. 


The Contents of the First Number Are: 


The Abandoned Farms Editorial 

Ellerslie, an American Country Seat American Apples 

Pleasant Homes and Gardens Plant Growing in Garden and 
Shrubbery in the Home Grounds Field 

For All the Blessings That Are Mine Notes from Wood and Fallow 

A Home-Maker’s Yard Recent Writings 

The Life Story of a Frog Correspondents’ Corner 

La Belle Fameuse Doings of the Day 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE ” 
25 Cents a Number; $3.00 a Year. 


DouBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. 


34 UNION SQUARE, E, NEW YORK 
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EVERY LITTLE TOOTH IS A 

CANDIDATE FOR RUBIFOAM. 
F parents would begin the care of teeth 
and gums early, the second or per- 
manent teeth would be much more 
beautiful and regular, and denitists’ bills 
smaller. Let the little ones learn the 
delights and benefits of . . . ... 


Rusifoam, 
Sold everywhere, used everywhere, imitated everywhere. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 
Sample Vial Free for two cents in stamps. 


E. W. Hort & Company, . . Lowell, Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKeeErinc. 
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